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For the Companion. 


MUFF. 
A Serial Story for Bad Boys. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAP. II. 


“Born to be hung.” 
Of course, that was a silly as well as a cruel 


superstition; yet even in this century of knowl- | out a parallel, so far as I know, and for the entire 


edge there is still a great deal of 
latent credulity concerning “signs” 
and “marks.” Marks like this 
tiny crimson ring round little 
Muff Ransom’s neck may be given 
by mother to child from various 
perfectly natural causes, and as 
such are no more of evil portent 
than the color of the hair or the 
eyes. Inthe case of Muff, I have 
no doubt the sneers and twittings 
for which that mark was the pre- 
text, hada good deal to do with 
the recklessness which the boy 
afterwards evinced. 

This talk about the mark an- 
noyed Mary, the more because 
great, bluff Mr. Murch would 
come to her cottage every day or 
two, and, after his boisterous fash- 
ion, without meaning any harm. 
ask to see “my little gallows-bird.” 

Ten years passed. In the cir- 
cumscribed and  poverty-stinted 
atmosphere of that little brown 
house at the edge of the “piney 
common,” Muff lived and grew to 
be..aJad,being mach aloye,.and.... 
thrown utterly on his “Own re-~ 
sources for amusement and play. 
I have a little “tin-type” of him, 
taken when he was thirteen years 
old by a travelling photographer, 
who stopped at the Corners for a 
week. 

At the district school Muff is 
remembered as a silent boy, with 
blue eyes and hair exactly the 
color of putty. He wore his little 
frock and jacket-collars high, to 








to pasture, and go after her nights. We older 
boys laughed at him for “driving the geese to 
water.” The cow-pasture was a little four-acre 
plat, bordering the woods and a large tract of 
“common” to the northeast of the “Corners.” 
The fence around it was a poor one, and “Old 
Grizzly” frequently got out and strayed off upon 
the common, where it was difficult to find her. 
But Muff saved himself the trouble of going 
after the cow by a bit of ingenuity which is with- 





calf were afraid of the gander, and with good 
reason, for he was a grievous biter, and could 
have well-nigh beaten down a man with his 
powerful wings. As Muff milked, the gander 
would walk slowly back and forth by the cow’s 
side, with a low quar-quar-quark! At first, till 
the calf had learned obedience, it would try to 
rush past the gander, whereupon Job would seize 
it by the nose and flog it with its wings, till it was 
glad to run away and wait. 

As I have said, Muff seemed at no pains to | 





the earth, and at the top overhung by a fringe of 
turf and roots. A high stone wall, with a gate 
along the side next the road for eighty or a hun- 
dred feet, completed the yard. 

Muff succeeded in getting the mephitis into this 
yard. Instead of killing it, he took a fancy to 
keep it there alive; so he repaired the old gate, 
and put boards along the wall in such a manner 
that it could not get out. His kindness went even 
further; he gave it an old goose-house to live in, 
and undertook to feed the animal. 

In about a week after Muff had 
put itin the pound, he one morning 











found that the old goose-box was 
partly full of young mephites. 

There were, I think, six or eight 
of them. I saw them a week 
later—one or two had died—and, 
prejudice aside, they were as beau- 
tiful little creatures as I ever looked 
upon; and I have seen little pine 
martens and fox cubs and the pup- 
pies of the wild Australian dingo, 
which are about the most roguish, 
wide-awake little creatures imagin- 
able. These mephites had little 
pink noses, and were curiously 
marked in jet- black and snow- 
white. As for their mother, al- 
though we visitors did not dare to 
approach her, Muff would push 
her about with his bare hand with- 
out unpleasant consequences, and 
the place did not have a disagree- 
able odor. 

Muff kept these youngsters until 
they were grown—all summer, in 
fact. The family multiplied in 
time; at one time he had twenty. 
Old “Marcia complained that he 
used all the eggs his hens laid to 
feed the animals; but he realized 
considerable pocket money from 
their skins, which were then worth 
a dollar apiece. It is a fact that 
the boy had those animals under 
such control that he would go 
among them, and even take them 
out of their burrows in the gravel 
bank, 

Anamusing incident is connected 








hide the “mark.” Yet he had a 
very well-shaped head, set on his 


small shoulders with a decided “air.” It was 


truth of which I can vouch. The geese, in fact 


difficult to make him talk much, but at any game | all the geese at the Corners, were descended from 
which the boys played, he would get excited; his|a pair of wild Canada geese, which had been 
eyes would shine and snap, and he would run like | brought there some ten years previously. They 
were hardy, large, gray and white geese, and the | 


a squirrel at playing ‘‘goal.” 

Once during the summer school, some of us 
older boys called at the school-house at noon, and 
found all the children “‘playing at farms” in the 
yard. They had miniature houses and barns and 
sheds; little fields walled and fenced off in nice 
order, and for cattle they had “daw-bugs,” and 
the children said that Muff started this kind of 
play. 

Another peculiarity that I remember in the boy, 
when he attended the winter schools, was that he 
seemed to be constantly hitting his ‘“‘crazy-bone.” 
One of his elbows seemed to be all ‘“crazy-bone.” 
He never made any outcry when he was thus 
hurt, but would give a jump forward and shake 
that hand. It made a good deal of fun for the 
scholars. Once, while a young lady teacher was 
instructing him to hold his pen correctly, they 
happened, between them, to hit his “‘crazy-bone,” 
when Muff gave a leap upwards, knocking the 
poor teacher’s head so that her hair almost came 
down. She was at first very indignant; Muff 
made no attempt whatever to explain, and she 
was on the point of punishing him, when one of 
the boys interposed, saying that “‘’twas nothing 
but his crazy-bone.” At this the teacher laughed 
heartily, declaring that she was conscious of hay- 
ing a “bone” of her own, and then went on to 
explain to us that this so-called bone is really no 
bone at all, but the ulnar nerve which, in its 
course around the inner side of the elbow, is often 
exposed to a blow. 

At home, with old Marcia and Mary, Muff was 
never taught to work very much. He did their 
chores after a fashion of his own. When he was 


_about ten years old, Mary died of fever, and Mar- 
cia had never cared for him as Mary had. Never- 
theless, the two lived on together in the little 
weather-brown cottage. 

They had a flock of geese, some hens, and a 
grizzly Durham cow. 


Muff used to drive the cow 


| Ransom girls had in their flock a very fine gander, give below. 


| 


| honk! honk! 


| 
‘and bushes on the common. 


having all the characteristic markings of its wild 


parentage. Unlike most domesticated geese, this | throughout the United States, but which, from 
| gander was a powerful flyer, and often of a morn-| certain natural qualities, is very unpopular; so 
|ing we would see him taking a flight high over | much so, indeed, that even its name is often an 
the village and across the river, with his deep offence to fastidious ears. For this reason I will 
Occasionally he was able to allure | use a part of its scientific name: Mephitis. 


some of the other geese from the ground to join 


tive homes. 


had strayed off a mile or two through the woods 
How he did it, I 
cannot say, for the first we knew of the gander’s 
habit, was from seeing him drive the cow in at 
night, biting her legs vigorously if she loitered or 
attempted to get away. 

About six o’clock at night Muff would let down 
the bars leading into the lane, and immediately 
“Job” (that was the gander’s name) would set off 
after the cow, and by some keenness of ear or of 
scent, he always found the cow, no matter how 
far she had strayed. The animal wore a bell, but 
it is often difficult for a man to find a cow in a 
large common even when the animal wears a bell. 
Generally Job would be at the bars, waiting for 
Muff to let them down; and if he delayed too 
long, he would set up a prodigious squalling, 
quar-quar-quar-quark ! so that all about the Cor- 
ners the folks would say, “Old Job wants to go 
after the cow.” 

Job would drive Old Grizzly home, follow her 
into the barn, make her “head up” in her proper 
place, and then stand by till Muff had “bowed” 
her up. In the spring and early part of the sum- 
mer, for several years, Job would stand by while 
Muff milked, and keep the calf back, not allow- 
ing the eager little creature to come to its mother 





till Muff had finished his milking. Both cow and 


cow home from pasture, but to find her when she | 


him; but they always came back to their respec- | tamed and kept as a pet, but I chance to know of | 


Muff taught this gander not only to drive his | lived on safe terms of familiarity with it, and 


teach the gander, yet the lad had a peculiar gift 
of getting the ascendancy over animals,—the gift 
of understanding them and their ways, and of 
making them understand him,—as will be seen 
from the still more remarkable instance which I 


There is a very pretty little animal common 


Almost every kind of a wild animal has been 
but one person who has ever tamed a mephitis and | 


that one was Muff. It came about on this wise: 

One morning in February, Muff found one of 
these creatures in one of his goose-boxes in the 
cow-barn. Most boys of thirteen would at once 
have bombarded the goose-house with stones or 
stove-wood; but Muff first reconnoitred the ani- 
mal very quietly, then by a series of feints, drew 
it out in pursuit of him. Thus, partly luring and 
partly driving it, the lad got it away from the cow- 
barn and along the road for fifteen or twenty rods 
to an old pound. 

But I shall have to explain what the “old 
pound” was. In New England towns it is, or 
rather once was, customary to have centrally loca- 
ted a strong walled enclosure, to which trespassing 
cattle, horses, or sheep, could be driven and en- 
closed till the owner could be notified to take | 
them away, after the payment of charges, or dam- 
ages, as the case might be. These yards were | 
called “pounds.” The people of the town elected 
every spring a field-driver and a pound-keeper. 
These officials are now rarely called upon to inter- | 
fere between farmer and farmer, but the old 
pounds, with falling walls and broken gates, are 
still to be seen in almost every rural town. 

The pound at the Corners was in the side of a 
gravel-bank among low pines. A great amount 
of gravel for the highway had been taken from the | 








bank, leaving a space enclosed on three sides by 





with Muff’s flock of mephites in 

the old pound. There lived at 
the Corners an habitual drunkard, called “Raish” 
Goodnow; that is to say, he was as habitual 
as he could be, under the stringent prohibitory 
liquor law of the State. Every few weeks he 
would contrive to go “‘on a spree,” till the rum he 
had obtained was gone. 

Early one morning in October, he was found by 
Muff, sitting on a log not far from the old pound. 
He had not been sober for nearly a week, and, 
while wandering about the previous evening, had 
fallen down the bank among the mephites in the 
old pound. The poor inebriate had evidently had 
a terrific experience. Three of the mephites he 
had killed, but they had inflicted awful reprisais 
upon him. 

He had at length found his way out of the 
pound. When Muff discovered him, he was quite 
sober; but in a dreadful state from nausea, and 
from his encounter with Muft’s pets. Medical as- 
sistance was called, and the doctor declared that 
he had come near dying. ‘That he had been so- 
bered completely, and at once, when from all ac- 
counts he had drank enough rum to last him a 
week, may be a fact of interest to gentlemen of 
his social standing when they wish immediate re- 
covery from a debauch. 

The town had Raish’s doctor’s bill to pay; and 
indignant at this, the selectmen notified Muff that 
he must dispose of his “‘pets” at the pound at 
once. The boy, of course, did so, and encount- 
ered a great deal of chaffing about it. 

This same autumn he exhibited a yoke of 
trained steers at the fair which came off a few 
days later; and so much admiration was excited 
by this latter performance that the mephites busi- 
ness was forgotten. Even after a lapse of thir- 
teen years I find that those yearling steers, little 
“Star” and ‘‘Turk,” are well remembered, not 
only at the Corners, but throughout the county, 
almost as well as “Uncle Solon Chase’s” famous 
steers. Star was Old Grizzly’s calf; the other, 
Marcia had bought for Muff of Deacon Willis, or 
rather of Aunt Sally, the deacon’s wife, who had 
herself reared the calf on skimmed milk, and who 
exchanged it with Marcia for four young geese, 
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Muff had begun to train them the fall they 
were calyes. Le made a little yoke for them with 
a tiny staple and ring; and during the winter, he 
often exercised them in drawing a small wood sled 
with a few armfuls of wood. In the spring he 
made a cart for them. We used often to see him 
going back and forth to the store. 

During the summer, Mr. Murch, who was a 
great admirer of well-trained oxen, told Muff to 
go ahead and get the steers nicely handy, and 
take them to the fair. 

On the forenoon of the second day of the fair, 
Mr. Murch, who was one of the committee on 
such exhibits, mounted an ox-cart, and in his 
stentorian tones, announced that little Mutf Ran- 
som would now show his trained yearlings (‘“yel- 
lins,’” Mr. Murch pronounced it); and then Muff 
came riding through the crowd into the ring in his 
little cart. 

Without dismounting from the cart, he rode 
round the ring. At the single low word “Haw,” 
the steers would turn the cart to the left, or if 
Muff said Gee,” they would turn just as surely 
toright. “Back,” said Muff; and then those little 
fellows backed that cart with Muff in it clean 
round the ring. 

But Muff wasn’t done. 

Dismounting from the cart, he unyoked the 
steers, and then that he could drive, 
“haw,” “gee,” and back them equally well with- 
out a yoke. ‘The steers kept side by side, and 
went through all the exercises at just a word 
from their young owner, or a motion of his hand. 
He did not touch them with a stick. 

But it was when Muff trotted and galloped the 
steers with the cart, that the most fun was raised, 
particularly among the boys. For they trotted, 
or ran, as evenly and finely together as a span of 
matched horses. Yet when going at full speed, 
Muff had only to call out “Whoa-hish!” and 
they would stop short, and back the cart just 
where he bade them. 

Old Marcia was beset with offers for the steers ; 
and she at length accepted eighty dollars for them. 
Ordinarily steers of that age and size would have 
brought not more than twenty-five dollars. 

It is safe to say that Muff was the most popular 
boy in the county that day, and every one was 
saying what a wonderful gift he must have. 

It was, as it chanced, his thirteenth birthday. 

I mention these facts of Mutf’s patience and 
skill; for I have always been inclined to doubt 
whether a really bad boy could thus gain the con- 
fidence and good will of animals; and I hope to 
win in advance the reader’s sympathy for this no- 
body’s boy, since in the next chapter I have some- 
thing very sad to relate concerning him. 


showed 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


“ous.” 
A Story for Elder Sisters. 


By Marian Harland. 


He was born right into the middle of a large fam- 
ily. Two brothers and one sister preceded him. 
Two sisters and a baby-boy were his successors in the 
well-used crib that was never removed from Mrs. 
Rhett’s bedside for one night in twenty years. 

Iam afraid that Cub would never,in any circum. 
stances, have become a Representative Man. At 
best, he must always have remained commonplace, 
getting all that he learned by patient plodding. 
Michael Angelo defined genius to be “eternal pa- 
tience.”” But even the fire of genius must have the 
match to kindle it and fuel to sustain it. 

Cub was fifteen years old before his motive was 
set before him. Fifteen, and more lank in figure, 
more loose in joints, more shambling in gait and 
sheepish in demeanor, than is the average lad of that 
age. 

“He is in the long-uglies,” Sadie, his eldest sister, 
“All boys have them, but Cub’s is an 
aggravated case. I wish we could put him under a 
barrel and feed him through the bung-hole for six 


would say. 


years.” 

Sadie was seventeen, a trig, active little body, who 
stood at the head of most of her classes in school, 
and at home was her mother’s “right-hand woman.” 
“Apt” better describes her than any other word. 

Bennett, the eldest brother, was of age, and a 
Senior in Yale College. Alfred, the next, was just 
nineteen and a Sophomore in the same. They were 
fond of their lively sister, she proud and fond of 
them. Agnes and Mabel were aged, respectively, 
twelve and ten years, bed-fellows and class-mates, 
and quite independent of other society. Baby Rob 
was just four, and the pet of all. 

“Cub is the odd one of the flock,” Sadie often de- 
clared. If she did not add, “the black sheep,” she 
thought and looked it. 

It was she who had fastened his unlucky sobriquet 
upon him, after reading ‘Frank Warrington,” by the 
author of “Rutledge.” 

rhe collegians were away from home nine months 
of the year, and Cub felt but slightly acquainted with 
them. Mr. Rhett counted for nobody in the ordinary 
routine of domestic life. He was at “the store” all 
day, tired, sleepy, and often cross at night. 

Cuthbert went regularly back and forth to school, 
and kept out of the way of busy elders and teasing 
juniors during afternoons and Saturdays. His father 
paid his school-bills, his mother mended his clothes 
and scolded him for outgrowing them. Sadie sent 
him on errands; gave him an occasional bit of work 
to do in-doors or in the yard that neither of the ser- 
vants considered she had “hired to do;” she brushed 
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story, fireless and gasless, where Cub had slept alone 
since his ninth year. When there was a moon he 
went to bed without a light. 
dle in a broad tin candle-stick was given to him with 
many cautions about carrying it straight. Fifteen 
minutes after he was thus dismissed, the incompara- 
ble Sadie visited his dormitory and carried the candle 
away with her, lest he might be tempted to burn it 
too late or to strike a light in the night. Cub was 
not imaginative, but he was mortally afraid of the 


how. 

Once, in his thirteenth year, he said, in a gruff voice, 
hardly audible to himself by reason of the pounding 
of his heart,— 

‘Leave that, won’t you? I won’t light it.” 
“What upon earth!” ejaculated his sister. 
good will it do you when it is out?” 

“I don’t know,” muttered the boy. 

“I should think not, indeed! Nor anybody else. 
No sensible being would ask such a thing.” 

She blew out the candle with needless explosive- 
ness, and took it away with her. 

Where was he to tind words in which to tell her 
that, stiff and sore in limb, his head aehing and his 
spirit crushed, he would draw some solace from the 
thought that the possibility of making a light in the 
thick darkness was within his power, although he 
might not avail himself of it? While the extin- 
guished candle stood on the table so near that he 
could touch it, he felt less desolate. 

It was Sadie’s ready wit and tongue that found 
the felicitous title for the boy’s bed-chamber. It was 
small and meagrely furnished by comparison with 
her tasteful bower on the same floor. 

“Boys never appreciated’? such adornments and 
luxuries as she had collected for herself. Even the 
cubby-hole would never be fit to be seen but for her. 
“Such trash as she found there sometimes! Actually 
pebbles and sticks in his bureau-drawer, and once a 
horrid little turtle in his wash-basin!” 

Several times she had sent down stairs tomato-cans 
full of earth in which he had stuck slips of geraniums 
and roses he had picked out of withered bouquets, in 
the ridiculous hope that they would live and grow. 
Once he had set one of these far back under the bed 
to keep it out of her sight. That was so like Cub— 
sly and secretive! ‘The propensity to deceive and 
to hoard gave the affectionate guardian much anxiety. 
The habit of tucking away dirt in corners caused her 
yet more. 

At fifteen, as we were saying, Cub—or a part of 
him—awoke to a motive and a purpose. He wanted 
a bicycle. 

His favorite haunt was a rocky knoll just outside 
of the busy little city in which he lived—a knob on 
the brow of a common that might, in the future, be 
cut up into building-lots. Now, it was of no present 
use except as a goose-pasture. A stray goat wan- 


“What 


was tethered to a stake and left to tear up by the 
roots the scanty herbage within her reach. A clump 
of stunted cedars gave shelter to Cub as he sat on the 
smooth flat stone which was his out-door study. 

Hie used to bring his books here on pleasant after- 
noons, not because he loved lessons or learning, but 
because tasks must be prepared for school. His 
mind worked slowly and painfully. He could better 
fix it upon the text set for it by going over and over 
the passages aloud than by such silent reading as he 
must give to it at home. 

Sadie would have shouted with laughter had she 
guessed the location of this one of her brother’s 
skulking-places, and how friendly was the under- 
standing between him and the geese. They lifted 
their long necks sometimes with a disdainful hiss, 
when a louder iteration of Latin words told of deadly 
wrestling with that venerable tongue. But they 
never screamed at him, nor avoided his vicinage, 
picking the turf from under the edges of his seat and 
even between his feet while he committed to memory 
rules and tables. His lessons mastered, as well as 
he could master them, he would sit there on fine days 
in winter as in summer, whittling, or watching spar- 
rows, beetles, spiders, ants,—all the winged and creep- 
ing creatures that visited the goose-field,—with more 
interest than he bestowed upon distant human be- 
ings. A macadamized highway curved around the 
southern verge of the common, but too far from his 
look-out for him to observe distinctly the features or 
forms of passers-by. 

Along this sped, one March afternoon, a youth 
about his own age and height, on a bicycle. Cub 
stood up to follow him with his eye until he was lost 
in the distance. Then he waited to see if he would 
return that way. In half an hour a black speck, no 
bigger than a bee, appeared down the white road. 
As it approached, it was defined and enlarged into a 
lithe figure, seated aloft above the swift wheel, erect 
and motionless but for the measured rise and fall of 
the lower limbs, skimming over the ground like a 
swallow over a pond. 

“It must be the next best thing to flying!” said the 
lad, drawing along breath. Then, with an unfamil- 
iar thrill of conscious power, “I don’t believe but Z 
could learn to do that /” 

The next day the rider, on his return-trip, saw Cub 
standing at the side of the road, pretending to trim 
an alder-switch, in reality eying him covertly and 
eagerly. 

*“Hullo!’’ said the owner of the coveted machine, 
staying his speed, dexterously, just working his feet 
sufficiently to maintain his equilibrium. 

“Hullo!” answered Cub, bashfully, reddening far 
up under his shock of dust-colored hair, with prideful 
agony at the honor done him. 

“Ride yourself?” queried the bicyclist, with easy 
grace. 

“No-o,” reluctantly. “Not yet!” he subjoined, 
with sudden boldness that electrified himself. 

The friendly stranger alighted at the foot-path and 
entered upon an enthusiastic exhibition of his ma- 
chine. 

“Like flying, isn’t it?’ asked Cub, catching the in- 
fectious animation. 

“Just that, sir! The bicycle is bound to run the 
horse clean out of the market and the country, in 





his hair before they went to church or Sabbath- 
school, and hectored him faithfully in season and out. 

About once a fortnight the model daughter called a 
maid to her help, and made a descent upon the 
“oubby-hole.” This was a small room in the third 


time. 
has heaves, bots or colic; never kicks or bolts or 
balks. There’s no comparison between them!” 

“Awfully expensive, aint they?’ questioned Cub, 
timidly. 


On dark nights a can- | glittering hub with his coat-sleeve—‘‘cost me sixty- 


darkness, and would have remonstrated bad he known | 


dered thither sometimes, and perhaps a dejected cow | 


Costs nothing to keep, never goes lame, never | 





“No, sir! That is, considering all things. She’— 
| stroking the padded seat, and stooping to polish the 


five dollars. My father got her for me at wholesale 
manufacturers’ prices. But I paid for her myself! 
Worked out of school-hours a whole year, and saved 
up every dollar I made. There wasn’t a prouder man 
in town when I laid down the cash. I wouldn’t sell 
her for a cool thousand. Say! wouldn’t you like to 
mount and see how the thing is done?” 

Cub actually quivered in his ecstasy. He was 
afraid, for a second, lest he should break down and 
ery. His new friend devoted half of his afternoon- 
holiday to teaching him the rudiments of balancing 
and guiding the two-wheeled throne, promising, at 
parting, to ‘‘give him a hail again soon.” 

In subsequent lessons and talks, the pupil received 
ideas that set his sluggish wits to work. His in- 
structor was, fortunately, a clean-hearted, clean- 
tongued fellow, as wholesome and honest as he was 
wide-awake. He was sorry for the solitary boy, 
compassionate, without contempt, of his ignorance 
of ways and means of “getting on in the world.” He 
| told him how he had picked strawberries and cur- 

rants, and killed potato-bugs before breakfast on 
summer mornings; mowed lawns in town and helped 
in country hay-fields in vacation; shovelled snow, 
sawed and split wood in winter-time. 
‘Almost anybody will give you a job if you'll look 
; him right in the eyes and tell him civilly what you 
are working for. My father isn’t a bit rich. He’s 
only a master-workman in a machine-shop. But he’s 
the finest fellow living. He paid me for odd chores, 
| and put me up to getting others.” 

“I darsn’t speak to my father about it!” said Cub, 
digging his heels into the gravelly earth. “And I’m 
sure Sadie would shut me right up if I was to men- 
tion such a thing. She’s boss at home—Sadie is!” 

When they next met he had stirring news. His 
father could not see that there was any impropriety 
in Cub’s plan of earning money, but strongly insisted 
that Mr. Rhett should be consulted before it was 
spent for a bicycle or anything else. Moreover, Oliver 
Lyman (the new friend) hurried on to say, he knew a 
fellow who was going into a New York store where 
he could not use his bicycle, and was willing to sell it 
for thirty dollars. 

“Good as new, for I examined it myself, and hardly 
| scratched. The fellow has outgrown it, too (he’s six 
| feet one). He’ll wait six months for the money, leav- 
| ing her up in our garret, not to be used until she’s paid 
for. But you might treat yourself to a peep at her, 
say once a week, to keep up your spirits, you know. 
And there’s a lady in our street who wants some wood 
sawed. I spoke to her this morning to save the job 
for a friend of mine. Cheer up, old fellow!” for Cub 
| had sat down suddenly on the roadside, weak under 

the rush of hope and desire. ‘You’ll get her, as sure 
las a gun!” 
By the next Saturday night Cub had sawed two 
| cords of wood, and been paid a silver dollar for the 
job. He had worked faithfully, so nearly beyond his 
boyish strength that his sleep each night was like the 
torpor of exhaustion. 

“He just kicks off his shoes and steps out of his 
clothes, leaving them on the floor, and tumbles head- 
first into bed like a dumb animal!” Sadie reported, 
indignantly, below stairs. “It was not ten minutes 
after he went up to-night before I stopped in at his 
room for the candle, and he was snoring shockingly. 
Boys are but one remove from the brute creation!” 

“Seems to me I never saw another dollar as big as 
this,” said Cub, turning it over in his palm, as the 
two boys sat together under the scrub-cedars. 

“That’s always the way with money you make 
yourself,” rejoined his experienced companion. “I 
like to get mine in dollar lumps, so that I won’t be 
tempted to spend it for nonsense.” 

“Spend it!” echoed Cub, horrified. ‘My only trou- 
ble is where to keep it.” 

“Lock it up in one of your bureau-drawers.” 

“T haven’t a place Ican turn a key upon. Sadie 
rummages in every hole and corner now and then, 
and throws away lots of things I meant to keep.” 

After long consultation it was determined to make 
Mr. Lyman treasurer of the fund. Neither of the 
lads appreciated the pathetic significance of the re- 
lief and satisfaction with which the deposit was 
made by one who “darsn’t” reveal the project to his 
own father. 

No stronger evidence could have been adduced of 
the indifference felt by the Rhett family as to the 
whereabouts and doings of this one of their number 
than the fact that nobody missed or questioned him 
respecting his long absences during that spring and 
; Summer. He would beg a slice of bread-and-butter 

from the cook on Saturday morning, and leave her to 
| tell his mother that he was “going to spend the day 
out-of-doors a little way in the country.” For weeks 
| at a time he was up and out of the house by four 
| o’clock in the morning, coming in through the kitch- 
en in season to run up to his room and “washup” 
before the half-past seven o’clock breakfast, and no 
one was the wiser except Katy. 

“Yez aint gittin’ into bad company, be yez?” the 
latter asked him once, confidentially. 

The boy laughed up at her with a pair of honest 
blue eyes that were seldom so merry. 

“Not a bit of it, Katy! I'll tell you all about what 
I am doing, some day—don’t you be frightened!” 

He grew stouter, taller and ruddier every day, 
moved more briskly, and ate more heartily. 

“He’s getting really coarse!” sighed Sadie. “Who 
would ever take him for a gentleman’s son?” 

She went to Mount Desert with her brothers at the 
close of school and college term. In August, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rhett took the little girls and Baby Rob to 
the mountains. 

“Cub needs no change,” said his mother, one night, 
in his hearing. “He is getting old enough now to 
| take care of himself. And Katy is such a faithful 

creature that he may be safely trusted with her. She 
ought not to be left alone in the house at night.” 

Mr. Rhett threw a careless glance to where his son 
sat on the steps of the piazza. He did not move his 
elbows from his knees or give other sign that he was 
listening. 

“Does he care for anything, or to go anywhere?” 
he asked, hardly lowering his tone. “I sas—Cub!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

The boy arose to face him. 














to the White Mountains and Niagara? Would you 

hike the jaunt?” 

The bantering accent was lost upon the person ad- 

dressed. His heart stood still in full bound. An in- 

stant before he had exulted in the prospect of unre- 

strained liberty to labor for his cherished end. He 

verily believed that there threatened him now the 

bondage of tedious travel in the society of the one 

he feared most on earth. 

“I don’t know, sir,” he stammered, chafing his 

knuckly fingers and hanging his head. 

His father surveyed him with unspeakable dis- 

gust. 

“You don’t know !” mimicking his faltering enun- 

ciation. “My dear Mrs. Rhett, let me inform you 

that we have reared at least one fool. A lazy donkey 

at that! By all means leave him at home with Katy! 

That is, unless she desires better company !”’ 

“You had better go to bed, Cub!”’ said his mother, 

in plaintive despair. 

He slunk away, a strange burning in his heart as if 
ared-hot wire were twisting there, If his father had 

used his eyes earlier and to better purpose, he might 

have seen that the whole boy was stirring and wak- 

ing up. Oliver’s society had done much to develop 

what was best in him. The bicycle had done more. 

He had an object in life. It was not an exalted am- 

bition, not one that would have appealed to a single 

instinct or emotion of his nature. But the desire to 

possess what older people would have called a toy 

was altogether innocent and natural, even beneficial, 

inasmuch as it stimulated thought and nerved him to 
healthful action. 

The most hurtful influence of the repression and 
depression of slow-witted children is the lowering of 
the standard of belief in one’s own powers, resulting 
in chronic discouragement. As a rule, Cub bore pa- 
tiently, if sometimes stolidly, the ridicule of his 
brothers, the incessant fault-finding of his sister, the 
mournful reproaches of his mother, and his father’s 
neglect and occasional bitter gibe. As he stood by 
the one window of the cubby-hole now, staring into 
the night, hot, salt tears forced their way to his lids, 
and trickled down his cheeks. 

Twenty working-days at seventy-five cents a day 
brought in fifteen dollars, and in five days after his 
parents’ return from their month’s stay in the moun- 
tains, Cub earned another dollar by stray jobs. The 
evening he received the last ten cents he slipped out 
after supper, and ran around to the Lymans’ to count 
over his fund, Mr. Lyman exchanged the small 
change he brought for another ‘‘dollar-lump,” and 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Well done, my lad! A fellow that can stick to a 
purpose as you have done, is bound to get on in the 
world. You’ve learned a lesson that will stay by you 
all your days.” 

Oliver lighted a candle, and the two boys went up 
to the garret to inspect the hardly-won treasure. Cub 
put both arms about it, and laid his cheek down to 
the saddle. Oliver looked the other way, and whis- 
tled softly, “«’Way down upon the Swanee River.” 
The garret was very still and dark in the far corners, 
very warm and close. Cub felt as if he stood at the 
gate of Eden. In his heart he said, “Thank Gop!” 
while he hugged the big wheel, his face to the cool 
leather. 

“Father thinks you’d better take the money home 
with you,” said Oliver, on their way down stairs. 
‘“‘He’ll see your father to-morrow. But he says, and 
so do I, that you ought to have the pleasure of show- 
ing your folks the hard cash you’ve earned before it’s 
paid away.” 

He escorted the dollars and their owner to Mr. 
Rhett’s back gate. Cub heard his clear whistle of 
“Swanee River” far down the street as he turned the 
knob of the kitchen door. Katy met him there. 

“Hist! Stale up the back stairs aisy, and slip into 
bed before she mistrusts ye’ve been out. Yer sister’s 
come home quite onexpected-loike.” 

Cub slept with the rouleau of dollars under his pil- 
low, holding it in his hand all night, conscious, even 
in dreams, that it was there. In the morning he 
tucked it very far back under the bureau. 

By the time he had bolted his breakfast, Sadie hur- 
ried him off with three notes to her bosom-est friends, 
charging him to wait for answers. Make what speed 
he might, he could not be back under an hour. Be- 
fore he had gone two blocks, Sadie, in passing 
through the third-story hall, the elder-daughterly 
fever of reform rising within her, pushed open the 
door of the cubby-hole. 

She laid hold of the bureau. At the second revolu- 
tion of the castors it caught upon some obstruction. 
A harder jerk revealed poor Cub’s roll of dollars, 
done up by Mr. Lyman in stout brown paper, and 
bound firmly with twine. 

Katy was watching for the unsuspecting owner on 
his return, and met him with a frightened face. 

“Ye’re to go right into the liberary! Yer papa has 
stayed from the store on a-purpose. Miss Sadie has 
spied out somethin’ wrong. Put on a bowld face, me 
b’y!” 

It was a ghastly one that appeared in the judgment- 
chamber. Mr. Rhett, swarthy with angry alarm, sat 
at the table, on which was spread the silver, like 
thirty accusing witnesses. Mrs. Rhett was crying on 
the sofa. Sadie, pale but resolute, stood behind her 
father’s chair. 

“Come in, young man!” uttered the father. 
‘Where did you get this money? The truth, now! 
Nothing else will save you!” 

“T earned it!” said Cub, faintly. 

“That's a likely story!” burst simultaneously from 
father and daughter. 

It was an awful strain upon the nerves and courage 
of the long-cowed boy to contradict his judges. He 
could more easily have died dumbly on the spot; he 
swallowed, and wet his dry lips with his tongue be- 
fore he could form the three words again. 

“T earned it,’’ he repeated, in a whisper. 

“Pray, how?” asked his father, witheringly. 

“Cub, why will you persist in such a falsehood? 
You know you never earned a dollar in your life!” 
said Sadie. 

Mrs. Rhett wailed piteously. “Oh that I should 
have lived to see this day! Why didn’t I die when 

he was born?” 

Cub put his hand to his throat; sank Into the near- 
est chair. The room was whirling around with him. 





1 “What do you think of going with me next week 


He saw nothing but his father’s eyes; heard only his 
0 mother’s sobs. If the whole course of bis life had 
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not made him a coward, it had nee him one. As in 
the death-throe, he gave a gasping cry,— 

“Send tor Mr. .yman, please! He knows,” 

“Who is Mr. Lyman?” 

Cub made a desperate effort. 

“He works in Mr. Howlett’s machine-shops.” 

“Low company! I suspected as much!” from Sadie. 

“T will telephone to inquire if there is such a per- 
son at Howlett’s,” said Mr. Rhett, leaving the room. 

He reappeared after some minutes, still dark and 
stern. 

“This is a singular business,” frowning upon the 
stricken boy. “The fellow says, ‘It is all right.’ That 
he will testify that the money was come by honestly. 
He says too, ‘Tell your son to make a clean breast of 
it. There is nothing to be ashamed of.’” 

“T call that impertinent!” interjected Sadie, se- 
verely. 

Cub held up his head; spoke very fast, without any 
stops: 

“I made it sawing and splitting wood, picking 
strawberries and raspberries and currants and black- 
berries and cherries; killing potato-bugs, mowing 
grass and working in Mr. Howlett’s garden. I wanted 
to buy a bicycle, and I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

Sadie shrieked hysterically. 

“A bicycle! And thought we wouldn’t mind! I 
don’t believe a word of it! Papa, you wouldn’t allow 
it. It’s as low as low can be, and leads to all sorts of 
vulgar amusements. Thirty dollars on a bicycle! 
Mamma, think of it!” 

“You need not alarm yourself, my daughter. I 
shall see this Lyman on my way down town.” 

He wrapped up the silver as neatly and firmly as 
Mr. Lyman had done it. Cub watched each turn 
and knot. Every cent of that money was as dear as 
a drop of his heart’s blood. 

“Do not leave your room to-day, sir!’ was his fa- 
ther’s parting command. 

The weary, racking day was fading into the Sep- 
tember twilight, when Cuthbert, seated miserably on 
his bed, was summoned to tea by Sadie. 

“Your machinist confirms your absurd story,” said 
the model daughter and sister, in a tone like frozen 
pickles. “But nothing can excuse the deception you 
have practised. Papa and the man had high words 
on the subject of his encouragement of such deceit. 
You are.to have nothing more to do with him or his 
family. And there is to be no more of this babyish 
nonsense about the bicycle. Papa has deposited the 
money in the bank, where it will draw interest until 
you are twenty-one.” 

Cub started up, made a step forward, and lifted his 
arm. She thought he was going to strike her, and 
called out in terror. But he only stood in statue-like 
silence, as though an awful struggle were going on in 
his heart, then went stumbling down the back stairs, 
and did not come home again that night. He lay 
until sunrise under the scrub-cedars at the top of the 
common. 

Last summer he was sent by his father before the 
mast on a sailing-vessel to China, ‘tas the only hope 
of curing him of bad habits, learned from low associ- 
ates,” says Sadie, who is still the help and comfort 
of her parents. 

It isa misfortune to be misunderstood, and of all 
misunderstandings, those of the family are most pain- 
ful. If Cub’s dull wits could have been so developed 
at the prospect of a bicycle, what might his sister’s 
influence, had she been a better student of human 
nature, have made of him? 


—_—_—_+or+___— 


For the Companion, 


SHEPHERD JOE’S ALLY. 


Among the industries of Oregon that of sheep-rais- 
ing is prominent; and the present writer’s business 
is that of shepherd in this far Western State. One 
of the worst drawbacks with sheep here is the coyote 
—an animal which has been so often described that I 
need but mention its name. Throughout the West 
this creature has its range, and is well-known for its 
cunning, cowardice and fleetness, combining the sly- 
ness of the fox with the blood-thirstiness of the gray 
wolf. 

A few days since while herding my “band” of 
ewes (we say band instead of flock out here) I noted 
a sudden disturbance among a group of twelve or fif- 
teen lambs which were lying in the shade of a wild 
currant bush near the bank of a little ravine that 
leads down to the creek. An old ewe stopped graz- 
ing, raised her head, and looked in that direction; 
and at the same time I saw a very young lamb, sud- 
denly awakened, run toward a white creature that 
had just made its appearance from out the ravine. 
In its innocence, the lamb plainly took it for a ewe. 
The creature stood still till the lamb had come up 
close, then snapped at it, cutting its little throat as 
quickly as a butcher could have done with his knife. 

Meantime Joe, my shepherd dog, had started up, 
and was looking in that direction. Seeing the beast 
snap at the lamb, he gave a tremendous growl, and 
dashed after it; while, from its lurking place between 
two stones on the bank of the ravine, the coyote ran 
easily away across the plain. It had crept in there, 
unperceived either by the dog or myself. 

Feeling that his reputation as a guardian was at 
Stake, perhaps, Joe strained every muscle in the 
race. The coyote seemed not to exert himself much; 
occasionally he glanced backward as he ran, and 
“laughed.” Joe is only a shepherd dog; though 
strong and broad of chest, such a dog possesses not 
half the fleetness of a coyote; and after running 
about a mile, finding that he could not gain on his 
lithe enemy, he stopped. The coyote kept on a little 
farther, then stopped, and sitting down on the hill- 
side, howled a kind of derisive defiance at his baffled 
pursuer. 

It was very exasperating—to Joe; he came back 
after a time, but would not look me in the face for 
more than an hour. 

On going down where the coyote had first been 
seen, I found that not only that lamb, but two others, 
had been throttled there; they were all lying close 
together, each with its throat cut at a single “‘snap” 
of the coyote’s powerful jaws. The brute had not 
touched them after that one snap, and at first sight 
seemed to have slaughtered the helpless little things 
out of mere cruelty; but I knew from previous ex- 
perience that the rascal would come around again 
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at night, with two or three of his cronies, for a quiet 
dinner off fresh spring lamb. 

In fact, this day’s events were but a sample of what 
we sheep-herders have to endure; nor is poison, 
placed in a carcase, left out on the range, a very effi- 
cient defence against this enemy; the amazing keen- 
ness of the coyote’s olfactory powers enables it com- 
monly to reject the deadly pellet. 

“Never mind, Joe; never mind it, old fellow,” 
said I, patting the dog’s head. “You did the best 
you could. We must try some other way.” 

Joe ventured to cast his eye up to mine; he seemed 
very grateful for a word just then; immediately he 
set off, and going slowly round the entire band, 
seemed to be trying to make up for his ill success by 
renewed vigilance. 

It chanced, that as I was getting the band to corral 
that evening, I saw the smoke of a camp-fire down 
by the creek. So after I had eaten my supper, I 
strolled down that way; for a sheep-herder’s life is a 
solitary one, and we enjoy a bit of talk, even with a 
passing stranger. On this occasion, however, it 
proved to be no stranger, but an old acquaintance, 
named Chapman, who was on his way to the moun- 
tains, for the summer, with his two dogs and two 
“cayuses ;” for Chapman is a professional hunter, one 
of a quite numerous class in this new country. 

We talked a little while, and I admired his dogs; 
for they were two beautiful animals of pure blood; 
one was what is called a deerhound, several of which 
I had seen previously; with the other I was not so 
familiar. 

“Chapman,” I said, pointing to this second one, 
“can that dog run?” 

“What, Dot? Why, man alive! Can a duck swim? 








Just take a look at her.” 
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fine fellow, you will have use for those long legs of | 
yours!” We waited until the coyote had come within 


| three or four hundred yards of us, as it sneaked 


around from bush to bush, drawing gradually nearer 
the lambs. 

“Hadn't we better let °em go? He is close enough,” | 
said Chapman, aloud. 

The coyote at this point looked up and saw us, for | 
he immediately whirled around and started, running | 
straight across the plain, through the flocks. 

“Now for him, and old scores!’ I shouted, as I 
slipped my arms from Joe’s neck. He dashed down 
the hill, with a deep growl. 

The grayhound was also going, but Joe ran past 
her to the plain below. What was the matter with 
her? Her legs seemed too long, or her feet sore; she 
stumbled over the rocks, her body swaying from one | 
side to the other as if poorly balanced. I thought | 
she would fall down, she went so awkwardly. | 

The coyote looked back as he flew along, slackened | 
his pace when he saw he was wasting his strength, 
and “laughed!” 

“The grayhound can’t run! 
with her, Chapman?” I cried. 

“Can’trun? Why, bless your soul, wait 
Starts torun! She aint got started yet. 
her now !”” 

She was indeed doing a little better. She was on 
the plain now, and seemed to be getting that long body 
of hers well in motion. I could see her back hump, 
and almost bend double under the great force she 
was bringing to bear in making her leaps. Now 
she hugged the ground, her body keeping almost 
level, while her leaps were made with great regu- 
larity. 

The sheep had opened a wide lane through their 
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SHEPHERD JOE’S ALLY. 


Her head was long, her nose sharp, her chest deep, 
with plenty of room there for the lungs. The mus- 
cles set out like cords. She appeared to be fash- 
ioned for one purpose only—to run. 

“Will she catch a coyote?” 

“She will stop one,” he replied, “but will not kill it. 
Few of her kind will, unless crossed with the bull- 
dog. She is a pure-blooded grayhound. I wish you 
could see her run.” 

Now I knew that Joe would kill a coyote, if only 
he could catch one; and it occurred to me that we 
might possibly combine the qualities of these two di- 
verse breeds of dogs, and by so doing, make an end of 
that particular coyote which had begun his depreda- 
For I knew that I must dispose 


| of that animal somehow, or he would hang about my 


sheep all summer. Chapman kindly agreed to stop 
over a day with me; and we arranged a plan, the de- 
tails of which will soon be apparent. 

Ten o’clock the following forenoon found us out on 
the range, my friend with Dot, and I with Joe, who 
seemed not a little puzzled at the sight of his slim 
new ally; he cast frequent inquiring and rather wist- 
ful glances in my face. 

“That’s all right, Joe,’ I said to him, patting his 
shaggy shoulder. ‘You keep dark now, and watch 
out sharp.”” Joe began to understand. 

We had taken our position on the side hill, under 
cover of a clump of hazel-brush, nearly half a mile 
from where the sheep were feeding. From this point 
the land sloped, and at the distance of a few hundred 
yards merged into the plain. A mile away its surface 
was broken by the foothills. Every part of this ex- 
tensive basin lay below us, clearly visible. 

We waited there for some time, keeping a sharp 
lookout towards the hills opposite. Presently we 
saw a white object over there. It was stealing slowly 
and covertly along. 

“There’s your coyote,” said Chapman. 

We lay still and watched it cross the face of the 
hill. Then it “started like a guilty thing,” stopped, 
and took a look at the sheep. It changed its course, 
and instead of coming straight towards the sheep, it 
began to go around them. We felt sure now that it 
was a coyote, for this animal always kills a sheep if 
possible without disturbing the others. 

Chapman held the grayhound and I held Joe, while 
the coyote was making his detour. Both dogs had 
seen him, and Joe was evidently thinking, “Now, my 





ranks for this race, and stood looking on with mute 
ovine astonishment. 

“Now she is getting down to it. 
ground! See her open and shut, like a jack-knife. 
How trim she jumps! Justlook! She is going now, 
isn’t she?” exclaimed Chapman, exultantly. 

“Hurrah!” I cried. “Now look behind you, Mr. 
Coyote!” 

But he had already looked, and seen that either 
Joe had got wings, or another dog had entered upon 
the race. He straightened himself out, and did his 
best at running. 

Joe was not so far behind but that he could keep in 
sight. 

The hound fast shortened the distance between the 
coyote and herself, and soon she ran plump against 
him, with such force that they both stumbled for- 
ward. Scrambling up, the rascal stood at bay, and 
showed his white teeth. 

“Dot” did not like the looks of the brute, nor of 
those ugly fangs. She stood back and waited for the 
coyote to run again; running was her business; she 
was mistress of that. 

Meantime Joe was closing in; seeing the coyote at 
bay, he redoubled his efforts. We yelled to encourage 
him. 

But the coyote saw him coming up, and turned 
again. 

In an instant Dot was after him. Away they went 
for forty or fifty rods, and then the grayhound ran 
into him again, sending him his length in a cloud of 
dust. But Dot drew back when the coyote whirled 
round, snapping and snarling again; she would not 
close with the ugly brute. 

Joe was not so far behind this time. 

Still again the coyote turned and ran. This time 
Dot ran plump over him, after a hundred yards or so, 
and then turned, facing him. Out of breath and 
panting, they stood confronting each other, the coy- 
ote snarling huskily, with his back to Joe, who was 
now bearing down to them. Perhaps the coyote 
didn’t notice the dog this time, for in another mo- 
ment we saw Joe fasten on him. 

The dust they raised hid them both next moment, 
but we heard a terrible outcry. Dot stood quietly by, 
but there was nothing timid about Joe. He had got 
that coyote by the neck. 

Over and over, and round and about, they rolled 
and tumbled, the white dust flying up in spirts! 


How she hugs the 





Chapman and I ran as fast as we could, but the bat- 
tle was fought and won before we got there. When 
we arrived, Joe stood lolling heavily, and mght under 
his nose lay the coyote, stretched his length in the 


| dirt, dead. 


“Good fellow!’ I shouted, enjoying his triumph. 
“You got away with him, didn’t you?” 

“Of course!’ Joe seemed to say, looking proudly 
} up in my face. ‘Dot and I did it!” 
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For the Companion, 
DAWN, 


Far in the east, where sea with sky-line merges, 

And blend the light and wave in sweet accord 
Where ocean's waters roll with crested surges, 

Blown by the fresh, strong eastern wind, their lord; 


The Day-dawn scatters with her gladdening gla ice: 
The gloomy cloud-mists of the lingering nigh , 

And floods the cold, gray water's broad expanses 
With dazzling gleams of golden trembling ligl t. 


eague Fah nen one cean-reaches, 
With tireless feet she hastens swiftly o'er 

Filling with joy the old ear tht s cliffs and beache., 
That stretch away an endless winding shore, 


League after 





Aw akening birds upon their snowy pinions, 
€ flecks of sea-blown foam thrown in the air, 
Cc ircle their flight along the sea’s dominions, 
Triumphant that the Dawn again is there, 
WILLIAM TY LE t. 
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For the Companion, 
LIVING BRIDGES. 


“It is a wonderful structure,” said a well-lnewn 


| traveller as he contemplated the Brooklyn Lridge 


and its maze of stays and wires for the first time, 
“and impresses me somewhat differently from the 
last bridge I saw. 

“The one I refer to,” he continued, “was in South 
America, a country quite famous for the peculiar 
character of its bridges. Some are made of bamboo, 
tied together with reeds, and I have crossed a gulch 
one thousand feet deep on a bridge made entirely of 
the hide of oxen, and its vibrations were, to say the 
least, uncomfortable. But the bridge I had in mind 
was of a totally different character, and was a living 
one. Yes, really alive. 

“At the time,” he went on, “I was travelling 
down towards the mouth of the Amazon, and making 
short and frequent trips up the various little streams 
that emptied into it. One night, when near the vil- 
lage of Obidos, we found we were obliged to anchor 
in mid-stream, it being almost impossible to retrace 
our steps without daylight. We had pushed up the 
little stream until our boat was almost high and dry 
in the rich Southern vegetation, and the trees in some 
places nearly touched. The woods were filled with 
tropical birds, and their notes, together with the 
strange sounds of insects and reptiles, filled the air, 
aud made sleep almost impossible; but before morn- 
ing they evidently exhausted their vocabularies, and 
I fell asleep in my chair upon the deck. 

“How long I lay there I have no recollection, but 
I was awakened by a violent blow on my face; and 
looking up suddenly, I saw what appeared like a gi- 
gantic rope suspended from the trees and moving 
away into the gloom. In a moment back it came, 
swinging like a great pendulum, this time passing 
astern of the vessel; as it swung by, I heard a chat- 
tering noise, and immediately saw that it was a rope 
of living monkeys. How many, I have no concep- 
tion, but they were suspended from a tall palm near 
us that leaned over the creek, and were endeavoring 
to form a bridge by which they could cross dry-shod, 
and their attempts certainly showed them to be pos- 
sessed of remarkable intelligence. 

“As morning was approaching, I could soon ob- 
serve their every motion. Their plan was to have 
three or four of the strongest and stoutest monkeys 
at the end, just as you have these firm granite pillars 
here. These fellows grasped the branches of the 
palm with their feet, tails and hands; then two 
Others grasped them in the same way and lowered 
themselves down, receiving in a similar manner sev- 
eral more, and they in turn others, until finally a rope 
or swinging column of monkeys hung from the 
branch. 

“Others now attached themselves here and there 
until they were perhaps three or even four deep, and 
the column thirty feet long. It then hung against 
the trunk of the tree, but as it became complete, the 
last monkey, that was held by the others and had his 
arms free, began to push against the tree, and so 
moved the living rope a little. Another push was 
followed by others, until the column finally began to 
swing with a long sweep, and it was during one of 
these movements that I had evidently been struck. 

“But the monkeys apparently knew what they were 
doing, and scemed to rely entirely upon the end one, 
who did all the pushing; and every time they gained 
a little, the pendulum swinging farther and farther 
over the water, until finally it went so near a branch 
on the other side that the leader grasped it, and the 
bridge was completed. 

“That this was eminently satisfactory was evident 
from the chattering that came «all along the line; but 
there was no undue haste, and as soon as the end 
monkey had obtained a good hold, two others from 
the other side crossed over quickly, and placed them- 
selves by him to help secure the hold. 

“Then the word was evidently given that the bridge 
was open, for over rushed a chattering, screaming 
troop; some on all fours, others standing upright, 
waving their long tails, while the mothers carried 
the little ones, all in a hurry now to get over and re- 
lieve the bridge. 

“A very ancient-looking monkey was the last to 
cross, and he picked his way over in such a deliberate 
manner that I laughed aloud, whereupon ensued a 
curious scene. The old fellow nearly lost his balance, 
for the monkeys at the end released their hold, and 
the entire bridge swung over. The moment it cleared 
the water, each monkey seemed to release his grasp, 
dropping here and there, and scampering off among 
the tree-tops, with loud chatterings and cries of rage 
and fear. What they would have done if I had 
alarmed them before, I hardly know, but some would 
probably have gone overboard. 

“T saw the same bridge-making many times in the 
interior, and it was often done to enable the monkeys 
to cross from one tall tree to another, where to de- 
scend to the ground would have opened them to at- 
tack from various enemies. 
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“This bridge-making habit is found in a num- 
ber of families of ants, especially those of Africa, 
and certain kinds that go off on long predatory 
journeys. 

“Camels have been used for a similar purpose, 
and often the great hippopotamuses have been ob- 
served lying in such numbers in the water that 
their bulky forms fair- 
ly filled the stream, so 
that land birds and 
cranes walked over on 
the living bridge. 





“, ‘ 
THE YOUTH’S 
| excited fishermen, armed with clubs and spears, 

dashed upon the monsters, standing on their backs 
and jumping from one struggling fish to another; 
now with one foot on one and one on another. 
Surely it was a remarkable sight! Men, women 
and children walked upon fish, and dragged them 
upon shore as they could, while the fishermen, 
standing amid the 
struggling mass, killed 
hundreds. For sev- 
eral hours this curi- 
ous warfare continued, 





LIVING BRIDGES. 


, , | 
“In these cases, the bridge-making was wholly | 

‘ Py | 
intentional, and every move was conducted with | 


great skill, showing that something akin to what 
we call thought had been utilized. 

“But there are other instances, perhaps more 
amusing, where animals have been used as bridges 
by human beings. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this 
kind occurred some years ago in Russia. In cer- 
tain regions, especially about the Volga River, 
the sturgeon fisheries are extremely valuable; so 
much so that there are over one hundred thousand 
persons engaged in catching this one fish. We 
have sturgeons in our waters, particularly in the 
Hudson, where they are called Albany beef, that 
are huge fellows, enclosed in a thick bony armor, 
but harmless withal, having small mouths under 
the snout and no teeth, as their food consists of 
the very smallest animals, and perhaps vegetable 
matter. 

“In this country the sturgeons rarely attain a 
length of over six feet, but in the Volga the one 
known to naturalists as Accipenser huso grows to 
a length of twenty-five feet, and is a perfect mon- 
ster. Part of the year it lives in the salt water, 
but as spring comes on, it swims up the great 
rivers to deposit its eggs, or roe, as they are 
called, and to collect this is one reason why the 
sturgeon is followed so persistently. 

“The roe is made into caviare, and sent all over 
the world, the eggs of one season being often val- 
ued at one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
Besides this, the membrane of the air-bladder is, 
when prepared, made into isinglass, and thirty 
thousand pounds have been secured in one season, 
valued at eighty thousand dollars. The meat is 
eaten, and the skins are used as window-glass, so 
that it will be seen that the sturgeon is a valuable 
fish. 

“To obtain so much profitable material it is evi- 
dent that they must be caught in vast numbers, 
and such is the case. ‘The great fish, weighing 
from one hundred to four hundred and sixty 
pounds, and averaging from five to twenty-five 
feet in length, rush into the Volga at certain sea- 
sons in such quantities that a million and a half | 
have been killed in a single season. 

“During these migrations the scene is often a | 


but finally the jam was broken, and the great 
mass of fish surged ahead and continued their 
mnigration, leaving hundreds of dead and wounded 
behind.” C. F. HoLper. 
~or 
JUDGMENT. 
He who walks the narrow way 
Lighted by Truth’s perfect ray, 


He, and he alone, can say 
Vhat is true. 


E.R. C. 
—_——_—_{4@ > 


PROSPERITY RETURNING. 


One can usually mark, almost to a day, the 
time when a season of declining business and 
“hard times” begins; the time when the returning 
wave of prosperity sets in can never be marked so 
exactly. ‘The reason why this difference exists is 
not far to seek. A movement towards higher 
prices and greater activity in business, and the 
period of depression, are equally the result of 
natural causes. 

Hopefulness is, however, so general a character- 


that a business catastrophe is impending, they re- 
fuse to believe it until the calamity occurs; and 


istic of men that, although they may be saree 
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tendency of business is to be long continued, 
while others deny that the change is real. 

In general, however, capital does not entertain 
any doubts on that point. Not very long ago at- 
tention was called in this column to the enormous 
accumulation of money in the New York banks. 
It was then remarked that the reason the money 
was idle was that depositors lacked confidence in 
the future and dared make no investments. 

As the accumulation of this money was the 
sign of hard times and dead enterprise, so a with- 
drawal of idle deposits is an indication that a 
movement has begun in the opposite direction. 
This indication has been given. 

Even before the article referred to reached the 
readers of the Companion, the great hoard began 
to diminish, and at the time this is written it is be- 
ing drawn out and invested at a rapid rate. The 
prices of railroad stocks and bonds have advanced 
largely, and for the first time in several years there 
is an active demand for money by good borrowers 
—that is to say, by men who can offer the best 





business. 

All this seems to show that those who make the 
most careful study of movements in the business 
world believe that prosperity is returning. They 
may be mistaken, but it is not for us to make any 
predictions which might either discourage specula- 
tion, or discourage enterprise which would cer- 
tainly be successful in good times. We merely 
chronicle the facts and leave the inferences for our 
readers. 


~~ 
o> 





SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS, 


Immortals set before us. new-create, 

Out of a world wherein they had no glory,— 
In resurrection-light we contemplate 

Their forms, and ear their various story. 


E. RB. C. 


—+or— 
“LANDLORDISM.” 


What do the followers of Mr. Parnell mean 
when they write upon their banners, “Down with 
landlordism” ? 

There are landlords everywhere. We have them 
in Boston, and many of us find it extremely in- 
convenient on quarter-day to comply with their 
demands. But we do not hold meetings and cry, 
Down with them! If we find our rent too high, 
we move out. If our landlord declines to paint 
our front door, or neglects the drainage, we go and 
talk to him on the subject, and if he is too unbear- 
ably obstinate about it, we have the simple reme- 
dy of getting another house. 

This is the argument which for so many years 
caused the English people to turn a deaf ear 
to the complaint of the Irish farmers. Have we 
not landlords also? they said. Do not we find it 
terribly hard sometimes to pay our rent? Should 
not we, too, be much relieved if we could get land- 
lords suppressed? Would not all men who owe 
money be glad to be released from the obligation 
to pay it? Wherein does the case of the Irish 
farmer differ from that of the English farmer ? 

That is just the question. Mr. Parnell is of 
opinion that the cases differ essentially. They dif- 
fer so much that, while the English land system 
has for many centuries past yielded a fair average 
of prosperity and happiness to all concerned, the 
Irish land system has perpetuated poverty, igno- 
rance, misery and hate. 

The English landlord supplies several important 
things to the tenant besides the land which the 





then everything comes tumbling down in price. | tenant tills. He furnishes a house, farm buildings, 
The recovery is a result of the exhaustion of the | drainage, and precise directions how to keep up 
forces which led to the decline, and people are | the fertility of the soil. He usually serves his 
hardly aware that the recovery has begun until it | county and parish as magistrate; in many in- 
has made considerable progress. stances he represents them in Parliament, and 

Not to go further back than the crisis of 1873,— | sometimes reflects lustre upon them from his ce- 
although the statement is true of earlier crises,— lebrity in the council of the nation. 
we know that a long period of bad trade and He usually gives his tenants the advantage of 
lessening profits began on the day of Jay Cooke’s | his presence as a neighbor, his sympathy as a 
failure in September of that year. Some time | friend, his aid as an adviser. In very many in- 
towards the end of the year 1878, just when it was, | stances, the landlord and his family are a civiliz- 
no one can say, the return tide set in, and early in | ing and cheering influence, without which life 
1879 every one was aware of the fact. would be monotonous and colorless. 

For about three years thereafter there was great | In large portions of Ireland, and particularly in 
activity and a very large advance in prices. ‘The | the countries most crowded with poor people, the 
period came to an end on the day President Gar- | landlord furnishes nothing but a small patch 
field was shot. Never since that day have prices | (from three to fifteen acres) of tough and boggy 
and business been as good as they were at the be- | soil. The hovel that shelters the tenant and his 
| ginning of July, 1881, and the tendency has been | numerous family was not built by the landlord, 
| steadily downward until within the last few The landlord 











which leads some persons to doubt if the present! union of landlord and Irish tenant, interest, 


duty, affection and pride are at cross purposes, 
and produce a hideous result of bitterness and 
misery. 

Worst of all, there is in those crowded countries 
little business, except farming, and hence, as Mr. 
Gladstone once said, an eviction is almost equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death. Can we wonder if 
every Trish patriot desires, in some fair way, to 
put an end toa relation which cannot, so long as 
man is man, work advantageously? Can we 
wonder if the reckless and lawless are resolved to 
put an end to it, at all hazards? 

It ought not to be forgotten that in recent years 
a@ very great improvement has been wrought by 
the amelioration of the land laws; but much yet 
remains to be done, and the Irish people are not 
satisfied. They do not care to accept laws from 
the English as a grace, but wish to make their 








| 

months. 

But during the past summer, the exact time 
cannot be fixed, a change began. It would be 


and is not kept in repair by him. 
gives no service, no aid, no guidance, no friendly 
advice in time of trouble. He is not there. 

Who is the landlord? We might rather ask, 


curious one. The people far and wide are excited | hazardous to say that the change is one that will | What is he? Often he is a London corporation or 
at the prospect, and rush to the stream with vari- | be maintained for three years, or one year, or guild. Often he is an individual who never saw 


ous weapons of offence, but so vast are the num- 
bers of the fish that nothing deters them. At | 
Rubibinsk the river is quite narrow, being about | 
three hundred and fifty feet in width, and twenty- 
eight in depth, and here, some years ago, during 
an unprecedented run of fish, a most remarkable 
scene was enacted. 

“The entire country roundabout was aroused, 
and so alarmed were the fish in the river below 
that they moved hp towards Rubibinsk in a solid 
mass, like a great wave; as the space grew nar- 
rower they became more compressed, and finally, 
at the town mentioned, the river was fairly blocked 
with them, and up and down the stream for a con- 
siderable distance there was an actual bridge of 
sturgeons, their bodies forced out of water, while 
many, by the squeezing process, were thrust en- 
tirely out upon the backs of others. 


even one month longer; although it is the almost 
universal opinion of the best observers that a sea- 
son of general prosperity like that of the years 
1878—81 has begun. 

This change has manifested itself in various 
ways. The railroads are one of the barometers 
of the business atmosphere, and their reports of 
earnings show an improvement. The dry-goods 
trade, which gives a strong indication of the gen- 


one must have cotton, woollen or silk fabrics for 
clothing—people postpone purchases as long as 
they can, and buy only what they must, in bard 
times,—the dry-goods trade has been very good 
indeed for a few months past. 

Another and still better indicator of business, 
the iron trade, shows some improvement, but by 
no means so marked a change as is visible in cer- 





“In fact, the Volga was bridged with fish, and 


tain other departments of trade; and it is this 


eral condition of the people, because—while every | 


| the wretched land from which he draws his sub- 
| sistence. Sometimes he is a dissolute person, who 
| wastes the money wrung from the bogs he calls 
his own. 

In many instances, after the tenant has fed his 
| household fora year upon potatoes and meal, there 
is absolutely nothing left for the landlord. The 
soil has produced no rent, and if rent is paid, it 
comes from the wages of Bridget in America. 

Now while a part of Irish wretchedness may be 
caused by thriftlessness, it is true that there is 
little in the relation of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
| land to encourage thrift in the tenant. In every 
| human relation that answers its purpose, there are 
| four things that draw the same way: interest, 
| duty, affection and pride. All of these concur 
beautifully in the tie that binds together parent 
and child. They were not wholly wanting in the 
| relation of master and slave. But in the baleful 
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own laws for themselves. They now think that 
they are on the point of achieving a victory. If 


| they do succeed, it yet remains to be seen if all 
| the evils of which they complain are due to Eng- 
security, and who require money in legitimate | 


lish rule, or if some of them spring out of the 
characteristics of the Irish people. 


+o 
IN THE WEST. 


So many lads who from their childhood have been 
readers of the Companion are looking toward the 
West as the most promising field for their future life, 
that we are tempted to copy some extracts from pri- 
vate letters for their behoof. 

The owner of a large ranch in Southern California 
writes, “Every train brings young men from the East. 
ern cities here to ‘seek their fortunes.’ They are 
well educated; they have been tenderly cared for at 
home; they are fond of good clothes, society, books, 
comfortable meals, in a word all the comforts and re- 
finements of life. If they mean without capital to 
succeed here, they must make up their minds to leave 
these things behind them. 

“Cc is working as a day laborer on a fruit farm, 
in a gang among whom are Chinamen and negroes. 
I saw G ,»amonth ago. He is a herder on a cattle 
ranch, lives in a dug-out, cooks for himself and his 
partner, and has become quite expert in washing and 
mending his clothes.” 

A letter from Denver says, “The town is crowded 
with young men seeking work. I have lately trav- 
elled through Dakota, Minnesota and Montana. 
Everywhere you find numbers of young men, married 
and single, who have come to the West hoping to 
grow suddenly rich. They were, at home, profes- 
sional men, clerks, bookkeepers, shop-men, college 
under-graduates. Competition here is very great. 
The man with a trade always has the first chance. 
The man without a trade, and without capital, if he 
would live at all, must expect to settle down to hard 
work, and above all, must keep sober. The tempta- 
tion to drink, in this high rarefied atmosphere, and 
in the solitary life on the ranches, is much greater 
than in the East.” 

Another writer says, “There is no use in sending 
young men to the West who have neither skill ina 
trade, nor energy, nor a capacity for work. It is no 
place for the indolent, delicate, whimsical fellow who 
can find ‘nothing to suit him’ at home, and who has 
become a dead weight on his relatives. There is no 
room for dead weights in this pushing, driving West. 
They will be crushed underfoot.” 

There can be no doubt, however, despite this dis- 
couragement, that if a lad has force and persistence 
enough to make his way, the rough, genuine life 
will calla nobler manhood into being than his too 
careful friends ever suspected lay lateat in him. But 
the boy who is by nature weak or lazy would do bet- 
ter to stay nearer home. Outside of the cities in the 
older States there are enormous tracts of sparsely 
settled land full of opportunities for those who have 
eyes to see them. 

—_~+or 
SOME FAMOUS JOKES. 


The French are fond of practical jokes, which, 
however, are of a more delicate kind than is the fav- 
orite horse-play of the English. It is especially pleas- 
ing toa Frenchman when the victim of the joke re- 
taliates on his tormentors. 

Temple Bar recalls some of the quips of a bygone 
age in a recent issue, among others, the trick of 
Madame de Rambouillet, who, when Voiture pre- 
sented to her a poem of his* own, had it printed and 
bound in an old volume of verse, and then left the 
book in the poet’s way. He took up the volume, saw 
his own poem, read it, amazed; read it again, while 
big drops exuded from his pores and ran down his 
face. At last he ran to her, exclaiming, ‘I have 
stolen it! Every word and line! I must have read 
it in my childhood, and forgotten it!” 

A less pleasant story is that of the painter Vernet, 
who, travelling in a diligence with a very stout man, 
wagered breakfast with him that he could not leap 
over a ditch inthe way. “Monsieur Legros,” with 
much puffing and groaning, made the jump, and ate 
the breakfast. 

Before dinner came a wider ditch, and another 
wager. That also, with great difficulty, was won, and 
the dinner eaten at Vernet’s expense. The monstrous 
man had the same good luck during the three days 
of the journey, M. Vernet continuing to bet in order 
to regain lost ground. When they separated, the fat 
man introduced himself as Gaffiot, the “Flying Her- 
cules,” the most agile leaper in Europe. 

The Quakers are often addicted to playing these 
cumbrous jokes on each other. A well-known Quaker 
philanthropist, who is of a swarthy complexion, 
while putting a modest middle-aged Friend into a 
street-car in New York, remarked in an audible aside 
to the conductor,— 

“She is the widow of a missionary, who was killed 
and eaten by Fiji cannibals. Do not charge her any 
fare.” 

The passengers stared, and the lady was silent and 
overwhelmed with confusion. The trick was played 
twice successfully. On the third, effort, however, she 
said, quickly, — 

“Stop him! He is one of my husband’s converts.” 

The shouts of laughter which followed him put an 
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end to this joke. A practical joke may have humor, 
but it seldom has good feeling or good taste to com- 
mend it. 





DAY & MARTIN. 


Few of the boot-blacks who hail the passers-by 
with “Have a shine, mister?” know the story asso- 
ciated with their favorite Day & Martin. It may 
not be true, but thenit is so good that he who hears 
it is tempted to say, ‘Well, if it is not true, it ought 
to be!” 

A boatswain of a British man-of-war, just returned 
from a long cruise, was coming out of the London 
Pay Office, one morning, about the beginning of the 
present century. It was raining heavily, but the “old 
salt” was in the happiest of moods, for his hand was 
full of notes of the Bank of England. 

In this mood, he noticed a man, who had stepped 
into the corridor for shelter, walking up and down 
and saying to himself, “Fifty pounds! Ah! if I had 
only fifty pounds, I could manage it; there’s a fortune 
in it.” 

“Mate,” said the generous sailor, struck by the 
man’s appearance and words, ‘“‘what would you do 
with fifty pounds, if you had them?” 

“If I had them,” promptly answered the man, “I 
would use them in making an article which would 
excel every other of its kind, sell right and left; the 
cost would be small and the profit enormous.” j 

The sailor was interested, and after a little more 
conversation, he handed the man fifty pounds, saying, 
«“There’s the money! I’m going to sea shortly; if you 
are ever able to repay me, do so in the Pay Office, 
where my name and ship are well-known.” 

The money was accepted, names were exchanged, | 
and the two men shook hands and parted. The bor. | 
rower at once began to manufacture the article in 
which he had so much confidence. Then he dressed 
several men in the garb of livery servants, and sent 
them to all the respectable grocers’ stores in London 
to ask for the article he had manufactured. He also 
gave them orders to refuse the sort that might be 
offered them, on the ground that it was inferior to the 
kind they had asked for. Advertisements, calling at- 

_ tention to the new article, were freely circulated, and 
soon a demand was created for Day’s Blacking. 

It proved to be superior to any other blacking in 
the market, and its use became universal. The in- 
ventor, having made a large amount of money within 
three years, searched out the generous sailor. On | 
finding him, he said,— | 

“Here are your fifty pounds. I have added fifty 
pounds more; take the one hundred, with my thanks. 
When you are ready to quit the sea come to me and 
I will make you my partner. You will get better pay 
than any boatswain in His Majesty’s service.” 

The offer was accepted on the spot, and then and 
there began the now renowned firm of Day & Martin, 
whose liquid blacking is used all over the world. 
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HOBBIES. 


Hobbies are more prevalent among people supposed 
to be perfectly sane than the unscientific suppose. 
One young woman is represented by her medical at- 
tendant as having a mania for putting bureau drawers 
in order. She often spends days in arranging and 
re-arranging the articles contained in them, and has 
no hesitation in asking her acquaintances for the 
privilege of setting their “things to rights.” Her 
mother declares that she has frequently been found, 
in the middle of the night, sitting upon the floor, 
surrounded by piles of clothing and ornaments, 
which she is busily assorting. 

The passion for doing unnecessary work is a com- 
mon one. A wealthy gentleman at one time delighted 
in assuming Very shabby clothes, and obtaining em- 
ployment in shovelling or digging of any sort. He 
took care to choose a severe master, and declared 
that a few days of hard work left him greatly re- 
freshed. His physician prescribed a course of vigor- 
ous horse-back riding, and that exercise speedily did 
wonders in using up the patient’s surplus strength. 

A clergyman of exemplary character once had a 
mania for jig-dancing. He protested, with tears in 
his eyes, that he could not resist the impulse, and 
declared that a surrender to it “seemed to relieve 
his mind.” He was recommended to adopt a milk 
diet, and to try wood-sawing whenever he felt the 
need of bodily exercise, and was ultimately cured of 
his strange propensity. 

The case is recorded of a man who was possessed 
of a continual desire to know the time of day. No 
consideration of politeness could prevent him from 
looking at his watch in all places and in any com- 
pany. He at one time tried to cure himself of his 
mania by going without a watch, but found that he 
lost so much time by dropping into stores to consult 
clocks, that he concluded to yield to his bad habit. 

Those manias which evidently arise from an excess 
of nervous or muscular energy may easily be cured 
by directing the surplus strength into channels ap- 
proved by common-sense, but other cases may de- 
mand a varied and skilful treatment, suggested by 
their individual needs. 

One of the most necessary factors in a cure is 
the determined will of the patient. Having once 
recognized the fact that a certain course of action is 
foolish or injurious, he should set his face firmly 
against it, striving to occupy his mind with other 
and more reasonable desires. 
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LINCOLN’S SEA-SICKNESS. 


Though there are many remedies, so-called, for 
sea-sickness, yet medical science, we believe, refuses 
to put forth any of them either as preventives or as 
cures. Prominent among the remedies which keep 
their promise neither to the ear nor to the hope, are 
wine and spirits. An anecdote of President Lincoln, 
related in the Century, shows that he knew the use- 
lessness of these remedies. 

When he visited General Grant at City Point, in 
1864, he was met on his arrival by the general and his 
staff. When asked how he was, the President replied : 

“Iam not feeling very well. I got pretty badly 
shaken up on the bay coming down, and am not alto. 
gether over it yet.” 

“Let me send fora bottle of champagne for you, 
Mr. President,” said a staff-officer; “that is the best 
remedy I know of for sea-sickness.” 


THE YOUTH’ 


“No, no, my young friend,” replied the President; 
“I’ve seen many & man in my time sea-sick ashore 
from drinking that very article.” 

That was the last time any one screwed up suffi- 
cient courage to offer him wine. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companton free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January lst, 1886, 
and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





HORACE GREELEY, THE FARMER. 


The Monthly Advance tells a good story of Greeley, 
at the expense of the late Stanley Huntley, who was 
once a reporter on the 7iribune. Huntley was sent 
to report a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, of which, 
at that time, Mr. Greeley was President. The mem- 
bers got into a dispute over a new kind of potato, 
and the reporter (it was his first journalistic effort), 
gave a very funny account of it, which he took 
td the office, and not finding the city editor in at the 
time, threw the report in the dummy-box for the 
compositors, and sent it up stairs in the usual way. 





The next day the article appeared on the first page 
of the Tribune, and young Huntley thought he had 
“struck it rich” in his new situation, and looked for- 
ward to being made managing editor. 

When he arrived at the office and entered the city | 
room he noticed a smile spread over the other re- 
porters’ faces, but attributing it to jealousy, he | 
calmly seated himself at his desk. In a few minutes 
the city editor called him and said that Mr. Greeley 
wanted to see him. Casting a look of triumph around 
the room, the young reporter walked to Mr. Greeley’s 
office. The door was closed. He rapped gently. 

“Come in,” responded a shrill, falsetto voice. 

_ Mr. Huntley did so. Mr. Greeley wheeled around 
in his chair with, ‘Well, sir, what can I do for you?” 

“You sent for me, sir.” 

“For you?) What is your name?” 

“Stanley Huntley.” 

“Oh! So you are the blockhead who wrote up that , 
Farmers’ Club?” | 
The hopes of the future humorist experienced a 
sudden decline. He would now be satistied with less 
than the city editorship. | 

“Why did you do it?” 

“They acted disgracefully, sir.” 

“Yes, I know; but what did you do with your | 
copy? 

“T didn’t copy it, sir; I wrote it all myself.” 

“Yes, yes; but what did you do with your manu- 
script?” 

“T shoved it in a hole in the wall, and whistled.” 

“Young man, how long have you been on the | 
press?”’ 

“Twenty-four hours, sir.” 

“Well, sir,” said the editor, a merry twinkle coming 
into his eyes, ‘‘you didn’t know, of course, the rules 
of the office. But you oughtn’t to have written that 
report, indeed, you oughtu’t. Of course they are a 
puck of fools. They always have been; but you 
shouldn’t have said so, at least, not in the Tribune. 
Young man, I’m the President of that club.” 


a 
OLD-TIME FOLKS. 


Great extremes are found in the social life of Vir- 
ginia. One meets with refinement, religious princi- 
ple, cultivated taste, and wealth, yet in no other 
State of the Union can there be found so great a pro- 
portion of people living in primitive simplicity as 
may be discovered in the mountainous counties of 
the “Old Dominion.” 


There are many families whose ancestors settled in 
Virginia’s mountains and valleys generations ago, 
who live now just as those ancestors did. ‘The same 
log cabin, or its copy, holds the family, be it large or 
small; the same enormous hearth and big-throated 
chimney are there, burning piled-up stumps and full- 
—_ cord-wood, allowing billows of heat to roll up 
and out, and be wasted. 

The “trusty rifle” still rests upon the stag-horn 
rack over the cabin door, while the old powder-horn 
and bullet-pouch swing from the peg near by. 
nearly all these mountain homes may be seen the 
ponderous loom, with spinning-wheels and distaff. 

These articles are not cherished as the curious rel- 
ics of a past age, to be put with antique bric-a-brac 
on parlor exhibition. They are in daily use. Wool, 
clipped from their own sheep, and flax, raised on 
their own farms, are = by the busy hands of bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheecked Virginia girls through all the 
stages of carding, hackling, spinning and weaving, 
until they become the woollen and linen ‘stuffs’ 
needed for household use. 

We sometimes hear wishes expressed for “the good 
old times of our fathers,” or for “the simplicity of 
colonial days.”” The wishers can be quickly accommo- 
dated by going back a few hours’ horse-back ride from 
any of the mountain stations on Virginia railroads. 


_ 
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VEILED REPROOF. 


There are other and better ways of calling a man 
rude than by the use of uncompromising epithets. 
The Jewish World illustrates this truism by an anec- 
dote of Sir Moses Montefiore. 


Guizot, the historian, had a thorough-going dislike 
of Jews, and never hesitated in giving expression to 
it. Of all Jews he liked the Rothschilds least, and 
invariably spoke of the charitable Madame de Roths- 
child as ‘that Jew woman.” On one occasion, Sir 
Moses was in company with Guizot, when Madame 
de Rothschild was announced. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the historian, “that Jew woman 
again!”’ 

Sir Moses, quite unused to such language as applied 
to a lady, rose and looked at the speaker with some- 
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| paid, 20 cts. silver. CURTISS & CO., Ansonia, Conn. 
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If your hair is thinning and fading, use Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. It restores color and vitality, (Adv, 
——_@—__—_- 

Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 


Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair. [Adv. 








TAMMERING & Stuttering cured for life by Prof. 
GRADY, 41 Tremont St., Boston. No cure, no pay. 
Ss ia Oo a Pe { N G of all kinds promptly done. Mrs. 

F. L. UHLER, Box 765, Phila., Pa. 


DAS BROOM-HOLDER CO., 62 Lake Street, 
Chicago. Agents Wanted. See Companion of July 30, 


ART VERIFIER sketches from Nature or ob- 
ect, enlarges or reduces drawings, designs, 
&c., and sketches same directly on canvas, per, 
placques, &c., for painting. Printed instructions only 
required. Circulars free to Amateurs, Artists & Teachers. 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York, 
TIDY HOLDER. 


{UJ $6 to $8 a Day 
Over 125,000 sold. Every family ~~ 
n 


the NICKEL 
them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, léc. 
2c. stamps. W.HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, O. 

















in your own 
town selling 


“Su srior to any other ata. Bo. rag 
HONETIG SHORTHAND, 82:22... Se<cial tn- 


truction by Mail,$6. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, 


1. W, OSGOODBY, POR SPL PINSTRUCTION, 


Circulars, Testimonials, Specimen Pages, &c. 


THE LONG EVENINGS fiiainge Spine pipe: 


making “spirit” photo- 
greets. Just the thing to entertain friends with; caus- 
i 
n 











ng astonishment and laughter; mystifying all. Entirely 
ew. Sure to please. Six pictures with directions, post- 





wao wist MEMOIRS oF U.S.GRAN 


to secure territory for our SOLDIER’S RECORD, 
J old soldier, or friend of a 
soldier, and realize Quick Gash, should apply at once. 


Good agents wanted. D. R. NIVER, Albany, N. Y. 


“$5 Type-Writer.” 


ractical machine. For 
information Address, 
McClees-Millison, 
e-Writer Co, 
Wichita, Aan, Agts.wanted, 


A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Providence, R. I., will obtain 
of Biliousine, @ sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS! free. Approval 


sheets sent to responsible parties. Agents wanted. Llus- 
trated Descriptive Price Catalogue of U.S. and Foreign 
Stamps, 1885 (1900 engravings), 54 cents. 

HEN RY COLLIN & CO., 79 Nassau St., New York. 


3 
BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 

A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents, 
addresses. Also a handsome Diamond Dye 
Sample Card to the mother and much valuable 
information. WELLS & RICHARDSON 
CC., Burlington, Vt. 











BILIOUSINE 


by mail a “trial package” 





i] Circulars sent 











BOYS and GIRLS must not 
overlook our offers on the first 
cover page of the 

PREMIUM LIST. 


Money for Christmas Presents 
can be made with very little ef- 
fort, for you can sell our Cards 
wherever you show them. 

Read our advertisement in the 
Premium List, NOW, and send at 
once for a set of our packages to 
take orders from. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Wholesale Stationers and Paper Dealers, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Wheat Baking Powder 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS. 


It contains no injurious ingre- 
dients. 

It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
grape Cream of Tartar and 
Alum Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
rejected in the bran of the 
Wheat. 

It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 

. Powder, 
Samples sent free on application. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829, NEW YORK. 
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WOOD'S 
LADIES’ 


BLACKING 


Preserves and Softens 
the Leather, 


FOR IT CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains DOUBLE quantity. 
USE NO OTHER, 





GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufact’rs, Boston. 





LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
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Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
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‘ ‘ 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Marechal Niel Rose. 
Rhenish C 
enish Cologne. 
SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 
to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 
articles will be prepa to your nearest Railroad 
Cents. 6 Boxes same for 0, —— Send 
Money Order, Stamps, or Currency. Address 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 
t 
“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination.” 
A Spesty, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Ca’ h, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
\ at night, and is perfectly 
safe to the most delicate. 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on 4 whitened wall, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
BRONCH:TIS. times cured. Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 
CONSUMPTION. a hundred-fold! There are no 
pipes or tubes. The medicine 
eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 
take pleasure in stating that the PiLow-Inwater has been of the 
greatest relicf, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
companied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies 
Mrs. M. 1. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘I 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Prttow- 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 
H. E. Aupaics, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 
During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
will eal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for £2f/ana- 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New 
Sasnoum:{ Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
( ndolph Streets. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
5 cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 
Express Office (which please name) for Fifty 
YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 
Nose, Throat, and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
THE PILLOW-INHALER, 
Incipient Consumption. 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
— discomfort. It is used 
only 
(The above poem mee There is no stomach-dosing, 
so the Prttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
CATARRH. for a few minutes a day, some 
same principle, but intensified 
is breathed a not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 
Hon. E. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ‘I 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Inuacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
“T have used the Prttow-InHacer in my practice, and I find it to 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
When writing mention “ Your's Companion.” 








IN A FEW WEEKS 


Christmas will be at hand. We would 
suggest that all who intend to avail 
themselves of the offers we have 
made in the PREMIUM LIST should 





thing of surprise as well a3 indignation in his face. 

“Sir,” said Guizot, ‘you look as if you would de- 
vour me.” 

“My religion forbids,” said Sir Moses. 

Probably no indirect way of calling a man a pig 
could have been more effectual. 
ter 
NAPKINS AT LUNCHEON. 


Englishmen resent any attempt to introduce social 
changes, and show touchiness if the attempt implies 
|any reproach. It is not the custom in England to 
use napkins at luncheon, although that meal is often 
a small dinner 

ii 








An anecdote, told b 
how tenaciously this 
to. 


Richard Grant White, shows 


why napkins were not used at luncheon. 


“It is not the custom,” answered her grace, with 


| an air which sigaified that that settled the question. 


As the lady had found napkins at Balmoral, when 


she lunched with the queen, she told her friend so. 
“Indeed!” replied the duchess. 
better be careful. 
if she undertakes to change our old customs.” 


ttle social custom is adhered 
An American lady was visiting at the house of a 
duchess, where she found the usual absence of nap- 
| kins at midday. Knowing her hostess well, she asked 


“The queen had 
She will make herself unpopular 





| do so soon. 


THE FOLLOWING 
are a few of the urticles offered in 
our ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST: 


Books of Adventure & History, 
Books of Travel, 

Books for Girls, 

Books for Boys, 

Lives of Great Men, 

Books for Little People, 
Books of Standard Fiction, 
American and English Poets, 
Bibles, Books for Reference, 
Natural History, Dictionaries, 
Albums, Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
Sewing-Room Articles, 
Jewelry and Work-Boxes, 





Pubiishers of the Youth’s Companion. 








Santa Claus in the United States Mail-Bag. 


Your home may be in Florida, or in Oregon, yet by means of the U. S. Mail and the COMPANION 
PREMIUM LIST you can obtain your supply of HOLIDAY GIFTS safely and cheaply. 





Stamping Outfits, 

Toilet Articles, 

Articles for Family Use, 
Waterbury Watches, Skates, 
Musical Instruments, 
Mechanical Tools, 

Scroll Saws, Tool-Chests, 
Artists’ Materials, 

Desks, Printing Presses, 

1 pes, Micr 
Pocket Books, 
Magic Lanterns, 
Games and Toys, Silverware, 
Gold Pens and Pencils, 
Jewelry, Pocket Knives, &c. 





PLP, 





You have only to study carefully 
car PREMIUM LIS81, make you: seiec- 
tons, enclose to us a list of articles 
wanted, and the money, and we will 
forward the goods to you by re- 
turn mail or express, as per prices 
in our PREMIUM LIST. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION to pages of the PREMIUM LIST Nos. 431, 434, 435, 436, 437, 442, 
44, 445, 448, 452, 453, FOR CHRISTMAS TREES. 
SCHOOL CHRISTMA3 TREES, FAMILY CHRISTMAS TREES, DisTRICT SCHOOL CHRISTMAS TREES, &c. 


PERRY MASON & CO.,, 


We are prepared to fill large orders for SUNDAY 


.41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOV. 12, 1885. 














For the Companion. 
BOSTON LIGHT IN NOVEMBER. 


I look from my window over the bay; 
The wind from the east has a dirge-like tone; 
The light of this dreary November day 
Departs, and I’m left with my thoughts alone, 


No star will be seen in the murky skies; 
The sullen clouds hang heavy and low; 
Beyond, where the shadowy fortress lies, 

The belated sea-gulls wearily go. 


The heart hath no words in which to express 
Its secret emotions of grief and pain; 

How with doubts and fears it cannot repress 
It longs for the faith of a child again. 


But lo! through the gathering mist and gloom, 
The light of a far-away lighthouse gleams; 
It greets me once more while pacing my room, 
With courage emblazoned upon its beams, 


And to other hearts afar down the bay, 
Out upon the troubled and stormy sea, 

To the homeward bound, it has brave words to say, 
Even more gladsome than unto me. 


Ho, beacon-light on this rock-bound strand! 
I hail thee ever as lover and friend; 
Thou dost take the desolate one by the hand, 
And benisons over the billows send. 
No matter how lonely and dark the night, 
Or wildly the tempest-tossed barque may stray, 
The ruddy gleams of thy sentinel light, 
Like angels of mercy, glide over the bay. 
HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 


——_——_+or— 





For the Companion. 
MISSIONS AND COMMERCE. 


Christianity is a missionary religion. Its ap- 
propriate symbol is not a lighthouse, enlightening 
only those within the circle of its rays, but the 
sun, whose light searches out and illuminates all 
who sit in darkness. 

The Master went from place to place minister- 
ing to the physical, social, moral and spiritual 
wants of men. His broad-minded disciples are 
gifted with a similar breadth of vision. They are 
ambitious to make the world realize the father- 
hood of God, and the brotherhood of men, so that 
there may be on earth one kingdom whose citizens 
are engaged in the interchange of mutual offices 
of affection. 

Wherever this missionary religion has been 
planted, it has developed the essentials of Chris- 
tian civilization—chastity, charity, humanity, law, 
industry and trade. It has made commerce safe, 
even in the uttermost parts of the earth, by mak- 
ing cannibals humane and hospitable to strang- 
ers. 

Years ago a whale-ship foundered in the South 
Pacific. The crew took to the boats, and, after 
rowing for several days, came in sight of an island. 
One boat’s-crew ventured on shore, and tried by 
signs to tell the savages, who gathered about them, 
that they were shipwrecked, starving sailors. 

The cannibals answered by braining every man. 
The crew of the other boat, seeing their compan- 
ions’ fate, and the preparations for eating their 
dead bodies, rowed away. After great suffering, 
they were picked up by a passing vessel. 

Ten years after, another whaler, whose captain 
had been one of the rescued crew, was wrecked 
near the same island. Hunger and exhaustion 
compelled the sailors to land, though their com- 
mander warned them that they would probably be 
killed and eaten. 

As they met with no natives on the beach, they 
took to the woods, in the hope of finding fruits 
and berries to allay their hunger. Advancing 
with caution, lest they might step into an ambush, 
they toiled up a steep hill. The leader, being a 
hundred feet in advance, crept stealthily over the 
summit, that he might spy out the land, sprang 
into the air, and clapping his hands, shouted, 
“Safe! Boys, come and see! I tell you, we are 
safe!” 

The amazed sailors ran to where he stood, 
pointing to the plain below. They looked. Stand- 
ing among the huts of the natives was a church. 
They knew they were safe—a missionary was 
there. 

On descending to the plain, they were welcomed 
by the natives to a generous hospitality. Five 
years of contact with a missionary had human- 
ized the cannibals. 

But missions have not only convoyed commerce 
in safety, they have opened to it new markets 
among those who were indifferent to its advan- 
tages, until uplifted by a new life. 

Barbarians care nothing for the comforts of civ- 
ilization, so long as they are dominated by hered- 
itary habits and ancestral customs. Even the 
closest contact with it does not give them a relish 
for civilized life. 

A Dutch governor in South Africa believed that 
education, stimulated pride, and association with 
refined people, would civilize a barbarian. He 
sent a Hottentot boy to school, and dressed him 
in a military uniform. The boy learned several 

European languages, and travelled as far as India. 

After several years he returned to the Cape, 
threw off his uniform, put on a skin robe, took his 
sword and one cravat, went into the bush, and 
lived in a filthy kraal, among his own people. 
That boy had no want which commerce could 


people half-naked savages, eating raw fish, aban- | tuously prepared for the expected guest, and inhaled 


doned to sensuality, and without the materials of 
commerce, except the sandalwood of their moun- 
tains. 

The missionaries began with heroic and radical 
treatment. They aimed to make these savages 
Christians. Success endorsed their method. Then 
followed the life of industry and commerce. 

In 1881 the value of the islands, exports was six 
million seven hundred and fourteen thousand sev- 
en hundred and twenty-six dollars, and its im- 
ports amounted to four million five hundred and 
forty-seven thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars. In 1884 the value of the trade be- 
tween these islands and the United States was five 
million five hundred and forty-six thousand one 
hundred and sixteen dollars. The profit on less 
than ten years of this trade, at twelve and a-half 
per cent., would pay the entire cost of the mis- 
sion, one million two hundred thousand dollars up 
to 1869, when the Christianized nation was left to 
its own resources. 

Commerce, unaided by the uplifting power of 
Christianity, cannot tempt from indolence a bar- 
barous people, living on the spontaneous products 
of a fruitful soil. But the missionary can. His | 
teachings open their eyes; they see their naked- | 
ness, are ashamed, and labor that they may buy 
the cloth and calico of commerce. 

Missionary statistics may suggest nothing to 
the ordinary reader, even when they affirm that 
there are now in pagan lands seven hundred and 
fifty thousand converts, and two million three 
hundred thousand nominal Christians. But the 
intelligent merchant knows that this statement in- 
dicates an addition of millions of dollars to the 
world’s commerce. 








THE GENIUS OF YOUTH. 


The genius of a poet matures much earlier than the 
talent of a prose writer. The fact is that the poet is 
a poet from his youth, or, as the Latin proverb puts 
it, *Poeta nascitur, non fit” (the poet is born, not 
made). Education leads out that which is within, 
and those whom the world recognizes as poets showed 
early in their lives that they had something within 
which would express itself. 


Burns was 4 village celebrity at the age of sixteen. 
Calderon wrote good poetry at the age of fourteen, 
Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope” was published when 
the poet was only twenty. 

Ben Jonson, a belch: Inpes’s lad, worked his way 
through Westminster and Cambridge, and produced 
his **Every Man in his Humor” at the age of twenty- 
four. Goldoni wrote a comedy when only eight years 
old which amazed every one who read it. 

Béranger, a printer, began to publish his own poems 
at the age of sixteen. Keats, a surgeon’s apprentice, 
wrote some of his best poetry at twenty-one, and died 
at the age of twenty-five. Metastasio improvised in 
public when a child, and wrote when fifteen. 

‘Tom Moore published under the name of Thomas 
Little, and was famous at twenty-three. Ovid wrote 
verses from boyhood. Pope published his ‘Pastor- 
als” when sixteen, and translated the “Iliad” between 
twenty-five and bene 

Shakespeare must have begun to write very early, 
for he had written all his historical plays by the time 
he was thirty-four. Schiller, a boy of promise, be- 
— well-known through his “Brigunds” at twenty- 
three. 

Byron wrote his “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers” when twenty-one, and died, in the flush of 
his powers, at the age of thirty-six. Theodore Hook 
wrote good verses at the age of seventeen. 

Dryden began versifying at the age of seventeen, 
and published “Astrea Redux” at twenty-nine. Cole- 
ridge was running over with poetry and metaphysics 
when a school-boy of fifteen. Corneille wrote a com- 
s when twenty-three. 

The first opera written by Charles Dibden, who 

wrote more than nine hundred ballads, was produced 
in Covent Garden, when he was sixteen years old. 
Goethe was a good writer of verse when a boy, and 
at the age of eight produced works which astonished 
learned men. 
Bryant wrote ‘Thanatopsis” when sixteen years 
old. Milton wrote “Arcades,” *Comus,” “L’Alle- 
gro,” and “Il Penseroso,” before he was thirty-one. 
Tasso wrote his “‘Rinaldo” at the age of seventeen. 

Two notable exceptions to this large list of preco- 
cious writers are William Cowper and Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth was not precocious as a boy, and did not 
attain any rank as a poet until he was forty. Cow- 
per did not begin to write until he was past middle 
age, and won his first success at the age of fifty-four. 


—_+o-—___—_- 
THE “GREAT LELAND.” 


The early Christians welcomed strangers to their 
homes with such heartiness as to surprise their pagan 
neighbors, though hospitality was the social virtue 
of Oriental life. Modern civilization has so cramped 


the angel who, if he had been allowed to enter, would 
have blessed them. 


One of those Christians who prefer to select the 
“angel” whom they will lodge and feed, made an 
amusing mistake, on a memorable occasion, and 
turned the cold shoulder to the very guest he ex- 
pected to entertain. 

Elder John Leland, who, sixty years ago, was a 
famous Baptist preacher, used to travel up and down 
the sea-board States, preaching as he went. 
according to his custom of sending his appointments 
on in advance, he sent the following notice : 

“One week from Wednesday, Providence permit- 
ting, John Leland will be present with the people of 
Rye, and improve from their church pulpit.” 

At sundown on Tuesday the Elder rode into the 
small village of Rye, and hitched his horse before 
the gate of a large farm-house, where he had been 
directed by a letter to seek for board and lodging. 
The day had been very warm, and he had ridden far 
on the dusty road. Tired and travel-soiled, he 
knocked at the door. It was opened by the farmer 
and his wife, dressed as if expecting company. 

“Can you accommodate a traveller for a night and 
a day?” asked the jaded elder. 

The farmer and his wife exchanged glances, and 
then the man answered,— 

“Why,—no,—I don’t think we can ne you. 
fact is, we’ve agreed to take the great Eld 


will bring with him.” 
““My wants are very few,” said the traveller. 





supply. 
The American gnissionaries, sixty years ago, 


fied.” 


to stay. While eating his frugal supper on the kitchen 


the fragrance of meat, pies, and puddings. 

The night wore on, and the “great Leland” did not 
appear. The traveller in the kitchen, uninvited to 
eat of any of the savory food, was given a bed over 
the wood-shed. 

The next morning, after he had eaten breakfast in 
the kitchen, he was missed. At the appointed hour, 
the farmer and his wife went to church, ous dis- 
appointed at the absence of the ‘‘great Leland.”’ The 
house was thronged, and the traveller who had slept 
in the shed-room and eaten at their kitchen table 
was in the pulpit. The sermon held spellbound the 
congregation—except the chagrined farmer and his 
wife. 


_ 





A MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 


Her years steal by like birds through cloudless skies, 
Soft singing as they go; 

She views their flight with sunshine in her eyes, 
She hears their music low, 

And on her forehead, beautiful and wise, 
Shines love’s most holy glow. 


There is no pain for her in Time’s soft flight, 
Her spirit is so fair; 

Her days shine as they pass her, in the light 
Her gentle wT, wear; 

On her fair brow I never saw the night, 
But hope’s glad star shone there. 

It is a blessing just to see her face 
Pass like an angel’s by— 

Her soft brown hair, sweet eyes, and lips that grace 
The smiles that round them lie; 

The brightest sunbeam in its heavenly place 
Might joy to catch her eye. 


Dear life, that groweth sweeter, growing old! 
I bring this verse to thee, 
tiny flower, but in its heart the gold 
Of lasting love from me; 
While in my soul that deeper love I hold 
Too great for man to see. 
—Transcript. 
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A FAMOUS TRICK. 


Robert Heller, the famous magician, who died a 


few years ago, used to exhibit with delight one trick 
of which he was very proud. 


sparrow. 
grasping it with both hands, he would say,— 


“Ladies and gentlemen, you see this = i It isa 

F t is a real 
The moment 
I snap my fingers, the cage and bird will vanish into 


real cage, isn’t it? You see the bird. 
bird, isn’t it? Now watch me closely. 


thin air.” 


He would then snap his fingers, and both cage and 
bird would disappear, leaving not so much as a feather 


behind, 


Calvert, a French wonder-worker, having heard of 
the bird-cage trick, determined to discover its secret. 
He came to the performance one evening armed with 
Just as Heller stepped upon 
the platform, with the cage in his hands, Calvert 


a powerful opera-glass. 


called out,— 


“Put the cage down on the table, or hold it out by 


one hand.’ 


Heller made a reasonable excuse for not doing any- 

of the kind, and immediately caused the cage 
The next morning Calvert, 
who was on good terms with Heller, called upon him 


thing 
to disappear, as usual. 


at his hotel. 

“Ah, monsieur!” said the Frenchman. 
discovered your great bird-cage trick at last!” 

“Have you?” replied Heller, smiling. 
scribe it.” 

“No. 
and you shall see it. 


“Very well,” said Heller. “If you can perform the 
trick, you are the only living person, besides myself, | 


who can do it.” 


Heller went to the evening performance, and took 
After the usual tricks with cards and 
pistols had been performed, Calvert came forward 
with a bird-cage, in which could be seen a small bird | would obey any order given him. 

Holding the cage out at arm’s- 


a front seat. 


fluttering about. 
length, he said,— 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, you will see here to-night 


for the first time, the great bird-cage trick of the 
I have had the honor to 
discover the secret of this trick, and I now perform 


American wizard, Heller. 


it before you as my own. 
the cage and bird will disa 
okin 
snapped 
At Heller’s death the method of making the cage 
and causing it to disappear, was disclosed. 


When I snap my fingers 
an.” 


The cage, made of the finest and most delicate 
wires, was separated into two compartments by a 
These two compartments were held 
together by minute but powerful springs, which were 
made to open by pressing two wires, one on each side 


thin partition. 


of the cage. 


_The two wires were held by the performer between 
his thumb and finger, as he extended the cage at 
Each compartment of the cage was 


arm’s-length. 


He would step to the 
front of the platform, holding out at arm’s-length a 
small bird-cage, in which hopped and chirped a live 
Extending the cage above his head, and 


“T have 
“Pray de- 


Come to my performance to-morrow night, 
Pray) 


directly at Heller, with a smile, Calvert 
uis fingers, and the bird-cage vanished. 


finally in the form of a bout, and fastening them to- 
gether with a peculiar waterproof secretion. 

Ina short time after the eggs have been laid, the 
young gnats within them are so developed by the 
warmth of the sun, that they force out the lower end 
of their shells, drop into the water, and swim away. 

The future gnat now corresponds to the caterpillar 
of the moth or butterfly, and is called alarva. Dur- 
ing this state, it changes its skin several times. Be- 
fore the last moult, it seems to be in adying condi- 
tion; it does not swim about, but remains at the 
surface of the water, where, presently, its skin 
bursts, and the pupa issues. 

The little creature now never dives, except when 
alarmed, but merely floats near the surface of the 
water, obtaining its air supply by means of two little 
horns communicating with the atmosphere. The 
most noticeable alteration which has taken place in 
it, since the larva state, is the enlargement of the 
upper part of the body; and if this portion be exam- 
ined under the microscope, there will be found within 
it, closely packed together, the wings, legs, head, 
beautiful feathered antenne, and the complicated 
mouth organs belonging to the mature gnat. 

After a short time passed in this stage, the pupa, 
remaining perfectly still, takes several deep inspira- 
tions, thus swelling the body of the enclosed gnat, 
which is by this time quite separated from the pupal 
envelope. 

The skin cracks, the gnat emerges, and supports 
himself upon his discarded covering, until his wings 
are dried sufficiently to take to the air. As the pupal 
skin on which he rests is so dried as to be a mere 
shell, he may be said, for the second time in his life, 
to act asa tiny boatman. Presently, however, he is 
up and away, to begin a new phase of existence as a 
perfect winged insect. 





DID NOT KNOW HIMSELF. 


Mirrors were not common things as long ago as 
“Know Thyself’ was written over the old Greek 
oracle’s door; but their invention and use have 
helped men and women to one kind of self-knowledge, 
which is very convenient if not essential. What may 
happen to aman who has been many months with- 
out a looking-glass is amusingly told in the New 
Orleans Times: 


In the raftsmen who are now arriving in our city 
by the scores, is seen the type of the East Tennessee 
mountaineer, with all his green characteristics, 
courage, integrity, ignorance and cr 

On Saturday last a reporter of the Times witnessed 
a most laughable incident on Market Street. A rafts- 
man, fresh from the mountains, was coming up the 
street at a rapid rate. As he passed Facier’s jewelry 
house, he happened to glance in the store, and saw 
his body reflected in the large mirror in the rear of 
the store-room. He had never seen a mirror before, 
and recognized a familiar object in the figure, and 
supposed it was one of his friends. He glanced a 
second time, and exclaimed,— 

“Wait a minute; I’ll be thar, Bill!” and the same 
instant he hurried around the store to meet his sup- 
posed friend. 

He found no one, and looked rather perplexed. He 
returned to the door and looked back, and on seeing 
the frown, felt his face, and shaking his fist at the 
figure, he exclaimed,— 

“Wait for me, Bill! Ill come a away,” and 
ran around the corner again as quickly as he could. 

He searched for several minutes, and on failing to 
find his friend, returned to the street, looking more 
perplexed than ever. 

He glanced furtively into the store, shook his head, 
and continued up the street, completely nonplussed 
and evidently deeply disgusted with the queer antics 
of his imaginary friend. 








——_—_+@>————— 
TRAINED. 


A man who owned a fine large dog was boasting 
about how well trained the animal was, and how he 
A gentleman pres- 
ent said,— 

“If the dog is so well trained, tell him to get up 
and go out of this room. Then we can see if you 
have him under perfect control.” 

“Grover,” said the man, very sternly, ‘you get up 
and go out of here!” 
>| ‘The dog got up, but instead of going out, he delib- 

erately bit his master on the leg. 

“Or bite me in the leg, if you don’t want to go 
out,” hastily added the owner of the smart dog.— 
Texas Siftings. 


’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. First Stanza, JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
Second Stanza, JAMES K, POLK. 
Third Stanza, FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
(Benj. Franklin’s nom de plume—Poor Richard.) 
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compartment to which the partition belonged. 





cage. He steps out, holding it up at arm’s-length 


|The elastic bands, being on the inner 


| 


The bird is drawn up with the side in which it wa 


so made that when the springs which held them to-| 2- UNJUSTLY 
gether were loosened, the compartments would col- STOOPING 
lapse, or fold up, into a very small compass. UNHOOPED 

Attached to each.side of the cage, close by the | CENTUPLE 
wires held by the finger and thumb of the performer, COMPRESS 
were stout elastic cords running up the inside of | INIMICAL 
Heller’s sleeves, and fastened at some point above DELEGATE 
his elbows. PATIENCE 

The bird chosen for the cage was one of the small- cLODPOLL 
est varieties of sparrow, and he was placed in the ANNULETS 


Suppose the performer now ready to exhibit the 


side of his 
hands and wrists, are not perceived by the audience. 1 2 
He snaps his fingers; that is, he presses the wires 
| which let the cage full apart; each side collapses, and 
the growth of this virtue that even some who call |the force of the tightly-stretched rubber pulls cach 
themselves Christians shut their doors in the face of | Section of the cage up the performer’s sleeves. 


Third line down—JOHN MILTON. 
Sixth line dowun—TIPPECANOE. 
Part 1. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 


(| 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
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ERBRBHTPtAEeSo SFT ee wD FB 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47. 
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14, 15, 16, 
RAGGE D R E G- 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
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laced, and, strange to say, is not often seriously in-| 9 % P © O° 


jured by the operation. 


Key-words — Thrill, Condole, Regimen, Intents, 


Every part of this trick requires the utmost skill Shoat, Dagger. 


d the most delicate handling in every detail to 
make it successful. The fact that Heller performed 


the trick hundreds of times before attentive audi- | 


jences, without betraying the secret of it, shows to 


Once, | 


The | and land when it has attained its wings. 
er Leland | the gnat are destined to float on the water, in order 
for a day or two, and we don’t know how many he | to be hatched, but as they are very small, they would 


“If | there at random, and then left alone. 
you will let my horse feed in your pasture, and give | the female, when about to deposit them, stations 
me something to eat in a corner of your kitchen, and | herself on a floating leaf, or any convenient support, 
then a bed thrown down anywhere, I shall be satis- | clinging to it by her fore legs, and stretching the hind 


On these self-imposed conditions, he was allowed them at their extremities. 


what an extent attention to details may enable a 
man to triumph over the seemingly impossible. 
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A VARIED EXISTENCE. 


A riddle has been devised by Mr. J. G. Wood, the 
naturalist, who confesses that he believes the sphinx 
might have lived some two thousand years longer 
had she propounded this, instead of her own rather 
simple question. His query runs thus: ‘What ani- 
mal is that which is first a boat, then a fish, then a 
larger boat, then a sail, and then a bird?”” How many 
of us could guess, on the spur of the moment, or 
even after deliberation, that he means a gnat? 

This tiny insect is a native of the water during the 
early stages of its existence, and only seeks the air 
The eggs of 








be liable to destruction if they were simply placed 
Therefore 


| legs as far as possible over the water, and crossing 


By means of these slender hind legs, she guides the 


landed on the Sandwich Islands. They found the | table, the elder saw a table in the dining-room sump- | eggs in the direction they should take, arranging them 


lw 
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WASHINGT ON’S 
| 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
KEL L ADDRES S&S 
Key-words—Washing, Tons, Fare, Well, Ad, Dress. 
4. 1. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 


ear. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us inaletter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unlese 
your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





For the Companion. 
VACCINATION, 


As a general rule, with some exceptions, one at- 
tack of an infectious disease protects from a subse- 
quent attack. Hence come the protective power of 
cow-pox against small-pox, the former being only a 
modified form of the latter. That it does protect is 
plain—among other proofs—from the fact that in an 
important London small-pox hospital not a nurse or 
an attendant has taken the disease during the last 
thirty years. 

But it is not a complete protection. One attack 
even of small-pox may be followed by a second. 
Hence a person who has been vaccinated should not 
needlessly expose himself. Indeed, a change from 
one climate to another often ends the immunity. 

Vaccination is now general in England, and the 
great majority of those admitted to the small-pox 
hospital have been vaccinated! 

It is not enough that a person can show a vaccine 
sear; it should be a good scar; distinct, depressed, 
with a well, or a tolerably well, defined edge. Of 
two thousand who died of small-pox at the hospital, 
ubout one-twelfth had a single indifferent scar. Nor 
is a single good scar enough. Of the same number, 
nearly four per cent. died having such a scar. Of 
one thousand four hundred and forty-six having two 
good scars, about two per cent. died; while of five 
hundred and eighteen having three good scars, only 
about one per cent.; and of five hundred and forty- 
four having four or more, slightly over one-half of 
one per cent., or one in two hundred, died. Further, 
of those who recovered, the two latter classes suf- 
fered fur less, and were far less disfigured by the dis- 
ease. 

Again, no one should trust to a mere belief, how- 
ever confident, that he has been vaccinated. Of three 
hundred and seventy such cases of merely supposed 
vaccination, about one-fourth died of small-pox. 

Still again there is reason to believe that the pro- 
tective power even of the best vaccination in infancy 
expends itself within the first eighteen or twenty 
years. Hence no one should fail to be re-vaccinated 
on reaching adult age. 

Those who take this course are very seldom at- 
tacked with small-pox, and when they are, have it 
only in the mildest form. The immunity among the 
nurses and attendants of small-pox hospitals above 
referred to is due to the fact that every one is re-vac- 
cinated on entering. 


> 
THEORIES ABOUT THE NEW STAR. 


A startling event, of which we have already given 
some account, occurred on the night of the 3ist of 
August. Dr. Hartwig of Strasburg discovered a new 
star, shining almost in the centre of the well-known 
nebula of Andromeda. The men of science were 
notified of the occurrence, and telescopes were 
pointed to the nebulous mass where the star made 
its advent. 

Observers watched its development with enthusias- 
tic interest, hoping that it would grow in size and 
brilliancy like the famous star of 1572, that rivalled 
Venus under the blaze of the midday sun, or at least 
make a mark on the annals of the present year. The 
new-comer has not realized these anticipations. It 
grew brighter at first, but soon lost its brilliancy, is 
gradually growing dim, and will probably soon dis- 
appear. 

The star is a study anda problem. There are three 
ways of accounting for its origin. A sun may have 
suddenly blazed forth from the midst of the misty 
mass in Andromeda. In that case, what is to become 
of the cherished nebular hypothesis, that demands 
the passage of ages upon ages before a nebula quick- 
ens into life, and develops into a central sun and sur- 
rounding planets. The fading of the star would seem 
to put an end to this theory. 

In the second place, somewhere in line between the 
earth and the nebula, a dead sun whose fires went 
out long ago, may have met another dead sun, and 
the collision of the two huge bodies produced a blaze, 
seen as a star in our firmament. This theory cannot 


There is a third way of accounting for the presence 
of our mysterious guest. A sudden outburst of heated 
gas may have taken place in one of the suns of space, 
lying between us and the nebula, and the result be 
visible as a blazing star in our sky. But the spectro- 
scope, except in the hands of one observer, reveals no 
proof of the presence of blazing gas. 

Dr. Huggins, however, an observer of high author- 
ity, strongly suspects the presence of the bright lines 
that mark the existence of heated gas. In that case, 
the last theory is tenable, and the new star in An- 
dromeda of 1885 will take its place in the class that 
includes its two latest predecessors, the new star in 
the Northern Crown of 1866, and the new star in the 
Swan of 1876. 

—_—__—_>_— 


“LADIES.” 


Cultivation alone will not make a lady of a vulgar 
woman, nor a gentleman of a boor. Innate vulgarity 
will manifest itself in spite of all forms of politeness 
and etiquette. To a certain class of persons, indiffer- 
ence is the test of high-breeding. If you educate a 
man or a woman to insensibility, he in their view is 
a gentleman, and she is a lady. 


A woman was one day brought before the judge of 
a police court. She said in her defence,— 
“Me and another lady was a-having a few words, 
and she called me a ‘hindewidual,’ and I ups with a 
pail of water, and chucked it all over her, and that 
began the row between me and the other lady.” 

fe and another lady indeed! 
The following notice was once put up over the door 
of a show: 
“No lady or gentleman admitted into this show in 
a state of intoxication.” 
A hand-bill in St. Louis read,— 
“One hundred rats to be killed by one dog in ten 
minutes. None but gentlemen are expected to be 
present on this occasion.” 
The advertisement of a dog-fight in a Western 
town read,— 
“Tickets admitting both gentleman and lady can be 
had for one dollar.” 
A very elegantly dressed woman once rudely pushed 
aman from a crowded sidewalk, saying as she did 
80,— 
“Aint you got any more manners than to stand 
right in front of a lady?” 
A shabbily dressed woman accidentally ran against 
a superb-looking woman whose dress and manner in- 
dicated the perfect lady. 
“I beg your pardon, madam,” said the poor woman 
in the most humble manner. 
“You clumsy thing!” angrily retorted the elegant- 
ly clad woman. 
Which was the lady? 


~ : 
A TALKER. 


People who are constitutionally tedious are loth to 
accept the fact that ‘“‘brevity’s the soul of wit.” The 
more ideas an individual has, the fewer words he 
will use in expressing them; and instead of talking 
to “‘make time,” he talks to save it. 


A person having greatness thrust upon him by be- 
ing elected to the Oregon Legislature suddenly devel- 
oped a superhuman ability for boring the other 
“Members of the Haouse.””. Whenever D—— took 
the floor, the effect was conspicuously depressing. 
Some would sigh mournfully and fold their arms in 
hypocritical resignation, white the more warlike 
pen. enc te would glare about ina wholly defiant 
and threatening manner. 
One day D—— arose as usual, rubbed his iron- 
bowed “specs,” and adjusted his Legislative plumes 
for a flight of oratory. Immediately a skeleton-like 
man in gray clothes bounded to his feet, and in spite 
of parliamentary usage [which would have given The 
Bore the precedence}, hastily observed,— 

“I move that the time for speeches on this question 
be limited to five minutes!” 

“Second that motion!” growled a thunderous bass 
voice, and to the disgust of the member from L—, 
the motion was carried. 


Sound no relief until I found *Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 


Natrolithic Water. [Adv, | 





Rheumatism and Catarrh, caused by impoverished 
blood, cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, [Adv. 
—_——_>—__—_ 

For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary Com- 
plaints, ““Brown’s Bronchial Troches” manifest remarka- 
ble curative properties. Rev. J. W. Scott, Dunscansby, 
Miss., writes: “Have been afflicted with Bronchitis, and 


ches.” Price 25 cts. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 


For One DoLiar 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 











Interchange, an illustrated fortnightly, established 
1878, 20 to 30 pp., with full-size working outline design sup- 


PLATES etsy Beginning Nov. 8th, this will include 3 
beautiful COLORED STUDIES, viz.: An Autumn 
Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11 in.), an exquisite 
Fan Design of Wild Roses (size 234x112), Buds, 
Leaves and Stems for silk painting; also can be adopted 
for DRESS FRONT or WALL BANNER, and a lovely sug- 
gestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleeping 
Cupids. In addition to these colored studies, there will 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery, besides about 100 
pages of designs and text, giving careful instruction in 
artistic house-furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all 
other kinds of art-work, besides practical hints in the 
answers to Questions. One year. $3; six months, $1.65. 
Sample Copy, with full-page Colored Study (land- 
scape, 11x13), sent for Twenty Cents. Address 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N. Y. 

Mention Companion, 


ACENTS 


WANTED 
FOR THE 


Missouri 


STEAM 
Active, honest persons, all over the 


WAS H E R country, with or without team. 


John R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, Ill., writes: “You 
ask what I think of the Washer I bought last summer, 
t. It is the best machine ever invented by man. 2d. We 
nave just as good dinners on Monday as on any other day. 
3d. If you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000.” 

Mrs. Hauck, of St. Joseph, Ill., writes: “I would not 
take $50 for mine. My washing was on the line at8& 
o’clock this morning.” 

Mr. G. Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: “Formerly 
it took the washerwoman from 7, A. M., to 5, P.M.; now 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A. M.” 

Mrs. A. Morrison, of Longview, Tex., writes: “It 
isatreasure. It makes the white lady independent of 
the colored washerwoman.” 

I will — asampile to those desiring an agency ona 
week’s trial on liberal terms. To those without capital, 
who can prove themselves trustworthy, I will furnish 
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plement in every number, and THIRTEEN large COLORED 


| portions and require- 





machines to fill their orders, my money to be paid after 
Solteery Write for particulars. 
J. WORTH, Box 5006, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST | 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the consiruction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the waist as made for Ladies 
and Misses,boned, and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a core 
set front, so that a 
cerset and a — 
bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists as made for 
Children and Infants, 

articular attention 

0 the physical pro- 


ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
given in shaping the 
ary and from the 
arge variety of sizes, 


all ages can per- 
fectly fitted from 
stock, 
PRICES 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned... 
“ Whole i 


rc ry 
“ 


Misses’ - 


“ “ “ 





Children’s and Infants’..........00+++s000+ 
Directions for Measuring, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take the chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention the COMPANION. 
e good agent wanted for every city and townin 
the United States. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


can do their own Stamping for Em- 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can_ be 
easily transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 


and can be used over and over. Our new outfit 
contains 30 useful Patterns (full size),viz.: 42 doz. Fruit 
Designs, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in. Letter for Towels, Handkerchiefs, &c., with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for Jndelible Stamping, 85. Our Manual of Needlework 
for 1885 of over 100 pp., 35 cts. Book of ene. 15 cts. 
All the above, $1.15, a eer Agents Wanted. 

PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 West Mth St., New York. 














The Sun, of New York, dated August 1885, con- 

tained the following press dlopateh?" ™ ‘ 
CURED BY LIGHTNING. 

CINCINNATI, O., AUG. 25.—Edward Burge, a railroad 
man, has for a number of years been suffering with a 
paralyzed arm. When the storm came on Saturday 
evening he was out in his yard, and was about to pull 
up a bucket of water when lightning struck his arm. 
He attempted to move it, ‘and to his great delight he 
discovered that the stroke of lightning had made his 


arm alive again. 

NOW, WHY IS IT 
That, after five thousand years of study and practice, 
physicians are still unable to cure such common ail- 
ments as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver and Kidney 
troubles? 
Common sense convinces one that something must be 
wrong. Other branches of science, surgery, dentistry, 
ete., have achieved wonderful results, while medicine 
still remains to a great extent an e. riment. Think- 
ing people are exclaiming: Why all these injurious 
drugs? Why all these large bills and yet no cure? 
Surely the doctor nm to relieve me after his five 
thousand years of profound study. Can it be he is still 
groping in thedark? Let us takeanillustration: Here 
s 





“It’s a intrigue, a deep political intrigue, to fu’ther 
some iniquitous bill an’ defeat the en’s o’ jestice! 
Five minutes! I can’t git steam up inno sech len’th o’ 
time ez that, an’ any o’ my constituents knows it! My 
country hez hired me for to come hyar—to—to—to 
demonstrate, an’ I mean ter put in my bes’ licks, an’ 
give valoo received! 1’—— 

He was still denouncing the folly of five-minute 
speeches, when a sepulchral voice announced,— 

“Time’s up!’’ and the disgusted patriot seated him- 
self, amidst rapturous applause. 


_ en 
HE WANTED TO HELP. 


The best test of a man’s willingness to aid ina good 
cause isto ask him to contribute money toward its 
support. If he stands this severe test, and contrib- 
utes according to his means, the sincerity of his pro- 
testations may be accepted. 


But one is often reminded of a farmer who on be- 
ing approached by the agent of a proposed railroad, 
exclaimed vociferously,— 

“Yes, I’m in favor of railroads first, last, and all 
the time. Railroads are a civilizing influence, they 
cause the waste places to blossom as the rose. You 
can put me down as a man who will help build a rail- 
road.” 

The agent was delighted. As the farmer was rich, 
the agent supposed that the farmer would take about 
fifty thousand dollars worth of stock, so he took out 
his books, and asked,— 

“For how much stock shall I put you down?” 

“Waal,” said the farmer, “I suppose you can put 
me down for seventy-five cents, if it runs near my 
farm.”’ 


THE MAKING OF A LAWYER. 


A good many persons enter the professions with 
as little real knowledge of their fitness as the father 
in the following story had of his son’s abilities : 


*‘How’s yer boy getting erlong, Jasper?” asked a 
negro, meeting an acquaintance. “Ken talk right 
smart, kaint he?” 

“Talk right smart? W’y, you oughter heah dat 
chile open his mouf! Talk? W’y, I tell yer wat he 
ken do. He ken talk through one o’ dese heah tally- 
fones.” 

“Go ’way now.” 

“Oh, it’s er fack!”” 

“Yer doan’ tell me so?” 

“Cose I does.” 

“Talk through a tallyfone, eh?” 

“Jes’ like I tells yer. Ef dat boy doan’ 9 up 
ter be a lawyer, I'll jes’ ax someb’y to tell me der 
reason w’y; dat what I'll do.” 


—-—__> —— 


“ENGLISH as she is wrote’ is exemplified in the 
following extract from the New York server, 
“There are over forty thousand families in Glasgow, 
Scotland, living in ope room.”” That must be an im- 
mense room. 


A CHINAMAN whose life was heavily insured, fell 
from a wagon and was badly injured. There was 
some doubt as to hts ever getting better, and at length 





be disputed, for these dead worlds, if they exist, are 
beyond our power of seeing 


one of his brother Chinamen wrote to the insurance 
company, “Charlie half-dead; likee half money.” 


an ordinary headache, known to the doctor since 
Adam’s time, and yet what physician in Europe or 
America can cure it? 
Now if a physician, after all the knowledge his pro- 
fession has acquired in five thousand years. cannot cure 
a simple headache, how can he undertake to cure the 
more serious disorders which affect the human family ? 
Recently the Press was filled with reports of the 
meetings of the New York County Medical Societies. 
They debated thus:—In the case of a dyingman, can 


“CURED BY LIGHTNING.” 





one school consult with the other school ve the 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt. 


HOLLIS__CEN- 
RE, ME., 
Aug. 29, 
I suffered se- 
verely from 
back trouble 
for years, and 
found no relief 
till I wore Dr, 
Scott’s Electric 
Corsets. The 
cured me, and 
would 
not be 
withe 
























headache every time. 


vous troubles for 








* Probably never, since the inven- 
* tion of Corsets, has so large a de- 
mand been created as now exists for 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and 
:. Belts. They are worn daily in over 
eight thousand families in the city 
of New York alone. 

If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg of you at once to try these remarkable 
curatives. They cannot and do not injure like medi- 
cine, Always doing good, never harm. There is no 
shock or sensation felt in wearing them. There is no 
waiting a long time for results, Electric-magnetism 
acts quickly,—generally the first week, more frequent- 
Wy the first day, and often even during the first hour 
: ney are worn, their wonderful curative powers are 

elt. 

The celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8S. Army, lately 
lectu upon this subject, and advised all medical men 
to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases 
which would seem hopeless. 

The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
usually worn, as we substitute our flat steel magnetods 


ACCENTS WANTED. 











Sent postpaid, on trial. 


Pall Mall Electric Association, 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 
(Every mail brings similar letters.) 


NILES, MICH., Jan. 5, 1885. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of 
acute dyspepsia, from which I had suffered for 
eight years. His Electric Hair Brush cures my 


PEO 
Isuffered from kidney, liver, and ner- 


ott’s Electric Belt entirely 


Pn t cured me, after all other rem- standin g 
— edies had failed. His Elec- ins. 
HH nee tric Hair Brush has C, SPEN- 
BEN- cured my _ neuralgia. ER. 


C. W. HORNISH. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Intense nervous debility has } 


cines did not help me, I finally 
derived great relief from Dr. 
Scott’s Electric Belt. 

L. H. MILLER. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


man’s life? The decision was “no.” Let the man die 
first, before either would yield. One venerable doctor 
with a very rich practice arose and denounced Al/o- 
athy as murder, An opponent equally famed, stand- 
ng amongst the highest in his profession, got up and 
gravely assured the assembly that J/omeopathy was the 
greatest humbug of the age. 

Well, after this “showing up” of medicine, as re 
ed in the papers, what are we poor ignorant su 
to think? 

In September, 1878, all London was astonished by a 
new departure in medicine,—a beautiful application of 
Electro-Magnetic force, which positively cured head- 
ache, neuralgia, etc., in two to five minutes (we refer 
to Dr. Scott’s Pure Bristle Electric Hair stl The 
people wondered, the doctors were dumbfounded, while 
_ practical inventor was hailed as a Public Bene- 


ort- 
erers 


actor. 

We could fill pages with illustrations of the gross 
errors of medicine, and thinking people are desiring 
and awaiting a new departure in therapeutics. 

One is now at hand, and it threatens before long to 
revolutionize the old experimental schools. It has 
been conclusively demonstrated in the hospitals of Lon- 
don, as well as in large private practice, that most re- 
markable cures attend the application of Electro-Mag- 
netism to diseased parts of the body. Persons thought 
to be dead have been restored, and diseases heretofore 
baffling the best medical skill have yielded to a remedy 
which is believed to be the “Vital Spark” itself. 

It acts immediately upon the blood, nerves and tis- 
sues, producing more benefit in a few hours than the 
doctor has given in weeks or months. 

It has been well said,“Electricity is the steam in the 
human engine which keeps it going and regulates its 
movements. It is the ‘Vital 4 Ty life itself, pervad- 
ing all nature with power to kill or to cure.” 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Corset. 


NEWARK, 
N. Y., June 1. 

Dr. Scott's 
Electric Cor- 
sets have en- 
tirely cured 
me of muscu- 
lar rheuma- 
tism. It has 
also cured a 
Severe case of 
headache and 
female trouble 
of eighteen 




















Mrs. WM. H, PEAK 


PEORIA, ILL. 


twelve years. Dr. 


eir medi- 


in place of the ordinary corset-steels. 
They are all equally charged, differ- 
ing only in 7 ty and design. They 
are elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French ttern, and 
warranted satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Those who have tried them 
say they will wear no others. Most of the above ap- 

ues equally well to the Electric Belt for gents or 
adies, 

The prices are as follows: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
and ¥ for the Corsets, and $3.00 each for the 
Belts. We make these in dove and white only. They 
are sent out in a handsome box, accompanied by a sil- 
ver-plated compass, by which the Electro-magnetic 
influence can be tested. you cannot get them in 
your town, we will send either kind to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for 
—s or registration, and we guarantee safe delivery 

nto your hands. mit in post-office money-order. 
draft, check, or in currency by registered letter. In 
ordering, kindly state exact size of Corset usually 
worn; or, where the size is not known, takea measure- 
ment waist over the linen. This can be done 
with a piece of common string, which send with your 
order. Remit to 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N.Y. 


Mention the Youth’s Companion. 



























